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Winter Packing Case 


for Bee Hives 











28-gauge galvanized sheet steel. A 
proven packing case. In use from Maine to 
South Carolina. Case includes 4 sides with 
sliding seams, cover, entrance guard, and at 
extra price a metal bottom if desired. Size of 
packing case, 21% in. wide by 25% inches long 
by 21%, in. high. Made only for standard 10- 
frame hive with super. Approved by large bee- 
keepers. Packs flat in small space for shipping 
and storing. Makes packing a pleasure. Should 
last a lifetime. Price, $2.75 each, for single 
case, and $2.50 each in lots of five. Metal bot- 
toms, 25c each extra 


CLARK SPRAY MACHINE CO. 
HARTFORD OHIO 


thoroughly 
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Honey Packages 


Large stocks on hand assure you of 
prompt shipment of your orders. 
Direct rail and truck lines speed 
deliveries. 
GLASS JARS— 
Modernistic Style... .3 Sizes 
Bee Hive Style...... 3 Sizes 
Tall, Round Style... .5 Sizes 
Square Mason Style. .2 Sizes 
TIN CONTAINERS— 
60-lb. Cans, 21/.” opening. 
5 and 10 lb. Fricton-top Pails. 
21-lb. Friction-top Cans. 
COMB HONEY PACKAGES— 
Window and Regular Cartons 
Decorated and: Plain Cello- 
phone Wrappers. Shipping 
Cases. 
+ 
Write for price list. 
7. 


The A. |. Root Company 


of lowa 
Council Bluffs, lowe 


























2 2a. a 
¥ Did You Know ? 


i That honey is at its best when 
put up in neat attractive pack- 
ages? If your sales have not been 
so good— if you feel the need for 
an improvement 
ance of 


in the appear- 
your honey containers, 
make your selection from our list 

of honey packages that we have t 
on hand here at all times: 


2'%2-lb. cans, per reship. case of 24...... $1.10 
2'.-lb. cans, per carton of 100..... nawe ae 
5-lb. pails, per reship. case of 12...... 1.00 
5-lb. pails, per carton of 50.......... 3.40 
10-lb. pails, per reship. case of 6...... .80 
10-lb. pails, per carton of 50..... coce Ge 
60-Ib. cans, in bulk, each.............. .34 
60-lb. cans, per case of 2 cans........ 1.00 
60-lb. cans, per carton of 16.......... 5.35 


F. 0. B. Boyd, Wisconsin. 
Orders of $ 50.00......... 
Orders for 100.00......... 10% 
For 


our complete 
line of glass and paper packages, 


quotations on 


refer to our 1935 catalog. 


f Copies of these container prices 


free on request. 


AUGUST LOTZ CO. 


i BOYD, WIS. 





| 
| 














Root Service from 


CHICAGO 


Again we extend our 


LEADERSHIP 


in the Chicago area in offering the 
best in honey containers. 

GLASS JARS—Three different. 
styles, twenty different honey jars. 

CANS AND PAILS—Cans better 
made—the best pails with “stay 
on” handles. 

CARTONS AND WRAPPERS— 
Regular and window, plain and dec- 
orated, 

Try us—profit a dollar or much 
more through getting our quotation 
on your list of containers needed. 
Letter or penny posteard will bring 
the answer. 
















A. I. Root Co. of Chicago 
224 West Huron Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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EE 
| To New York 


| State Beekeepers: 


WE ARE READY to serve you with a 
l] complete line of honey containers—three 
Wt styles of jars, tin pails and cans, regu- 
ll jar and window cartons, comb honey cases 
—everything you need to market your 
honey. 

Your request on a postcard will bring 
our complete container price list. We al- 
low special discounts on large orders. 
Send a list of your needs. 

DON’T FORGET that we can render those 
old combs and cappings you have into 
beeswax, With our steam wax presses, 
we get all the wax there is, and we allow 
the highest market price for it. 

We can also have your wax worked into 
Root’s Famous Three-ply and single-ply 
foundation, at reasonable rates. Send the 
wax to Syracuse and the foundation will 
be shipped from here. 

For quality products and service, send 
your orders to— 


A. |. Root Co. of Syracuse 
Midland Ave. and Tallman St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


L=SFRVES YOU BEST 


Swarming—Its Control and 
Prevention 


by L. E. Snelgrove, M. A., M. A. B. Sc. 
Including new and easy methods of preven- 
tion involving little labor, no caging of queen 
or destruction of cells—no interruption of lay- 
ing or honey-gathering, immediate occupation 
of supers, annual requeening, increase or not 
as desired. Postpaid, $1.00. 


SNELGROVE, Bleadon, Somerset, England. 
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tt Vat 
Guaranteed highest quality at lowest 
prices. Copper-Blend Steel, 99 92/100% 


pure zinc galvanized. Hors lah, 

Bull-strong, Pig-tight 

Poultry and Lawn Fence, Steel 

Posts, Gates, Barb Wire, Paints, Roof- 
ing. WE PAY FREIGHT. 

KITSELMAN BROTHERS 

Box 21 Muncie, indiana. 


Farm Fence; 








EDWARDS foorinc 
BUY NOW .. SAVE MONEY 


®\ Protect your buildings from 
a fire, lightning, wind and 
~weather before advancing 

costs force next price raise. 
Ask for Catalog 88 . . . Send roof measurements. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 


1033-1083 SUTLER stREET CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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HONEY CONTAINERS 


FIVE-GALLONS CANS ......... 
Bulk and two to the wood case. 


FRICTION TOP PAILS 
214-lb, 5-lb., and 10-lb. sizes. 
HONEY JARS 
Modernistie style in 5-0z., 8-oz., 
16-0z., 24-0z., 2-lb. and 4-Ib. sizes. 
PAPER CASES FOR 
COMB HONEY 
Each to hold 24 sections of hon- 
ey, tape included for sealing. 
WINDOW CARTONS FOR 
COMB HONEY 
The trade demands that honey be 
wrapped. These are convenient 
packages and show your honey. 


CELLOPHANE WRAPPERS 
Plain wrappers are inexpensive 
and show your nice honey to the 
best advantage. Decorated cello- 
phane. Some markets demand this 
type of wrapper. We have it. 

“A” GRADE TIN PASTE 
“It Sticks.” 


HONEY LABELS 
Send for samples. Ask for our con- 
tainer price list. 


M. H. Hunt & Son 


510 N. Cedar St., LANSING, MICH. 














DEALERS 
ATTENTION 


We have a special proposition of inter- 
est to all dealers or to all beekeepers 
who wish to become dealers of Bee- 
keepers’ Supplies. Write for informa- 
tion. All goods are GUARANTEED 
SATISFACTORY. 











W. T. Falconer Mfg. Company 
Falconer, New York 
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The Monthly Honey Market 





MARKET NEWS SERVICE 


United States Department of Agriculture, Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Report. Information 
from Producing Areas (first half 
of September). 

California Points: Southern California—The 
weather has been clear with temperatures rang 


ing from normal to slightly above. Early morn 
ing togs have been frequent along the coast. 
sees have been removing drone brood. Fall 


brood rearing is reported heavier than for sev- 
eral seasons past. Bees are working on blue curl, 
buckwheat, doveweed, mustard, and turkey mul 
lein, though little nectar is being secured. Euca 
lyptus will be in bloom soon. Stores appear 
generally ample, though some beekeepers are 
said to have extracted too closely. This year’s 
sage honey is reported unusually thick. Export 
demand continues light and local demand and 
trading have been slow. Many beekeepers are 
holding their honey firmly. Sales by beekeepers 
f. o. b. California delivery points range as fol 
lows, per lb.: Orange, water white, mostly 5% 


»%; extra white, 5-5%; white, 4%-4%c; few, 
5e; sage, water white, mostly 5-5%; extra 
white, 4%-5c; white, 4-4%c; mostly, 4-4%c; 


sage-buckwheat, extra light amber, 3%-4c; one 
lot, 4%c; light amber, 3%-35c. Beeswax has 
been offered more heavily than during the lat 


ter half of August, but local demand has been 
good and prices have held firm. Selling prices 
reported 16%-17%e per lb., delivered Los An 


geles, fancy capping wax, 18-18%c per lb. Im- 
perial Valley—Rains have helped desert plants, 
and several varieties are expected to bloom and 
furnish nectar during the month. Bees are ap- 
proaching winter in good condition, and many 
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Your Money Refunded Only $1 Per Yr. 


If not satisfied after reading two issues 


Bon Bon Dish 


Heavy Chromium Plated, 61/.” in Diameter. 


With a two-years’ subscription to Gleanings in 
~— | Bee Culture for $1.50 (regular price in United 
; States), or with a one-year subscription for 
$1.00 
$1.10). 


SEND YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW. 


ssscamm=™! The A. |. Root Co., Medina, Ohio 


— 


colonies are unsually heavy. The sunflowers an 
furnishing some nectar. The surplus crop is saij 
to be equal to that of last year. Sales reporte 
of light amber to extra light amber alfalfa » 
$4.50 per case of 120 lbs., f. o. Valle 
points. Central California—Interior valleys hay 
been warm and sunny but along the coast earl; 


morning and night fogs have been frequen 
Precipitation has been negligible. Most loca 


dealers seem to be well stocked with honey ani 
are not buying heavily, nor are growers disposed 
to sell freely at present prices. The flow fro 
lima beans and alfalfa has been poor through 
out the San Joaquin Valley, averaging perhap; 
30 pounds for both flows. Some report an aver 
age yield per colony from all sources of 1 
pounds. Blue curl has now started to yield quite 
heavily in some sections, and are als 
working on spikeweed, cotton, alfalfa and jack 
clover. Colonies still seem to have adequate 
brood with young bees and ample stores. Mam 
beekeepers have appreciably increased their 
colonies during the season. Sales reported, f. « 
b., country points, per lb., light amber to extn 
light amber mixed alfalfa-cotton and wild flow 
ers, 34%-3%c; some, 3%c; sage, light ambe 
to extra light amber, 3%-4%c; white, 44 
44%4c; extra white to water white, 4%-5%e 
light amber to extra light amber sage-buck 
wheat, 3%-3%c¢; some, 4c. Beeswax is slightly 
weaker and is quoted at 16%-17%c per lb 
deliverd San Francisco or Oakland; but with 
more sales at the lower figure than was the 
case two weeks ago. Northern California—Wam 
weather has been general throughout the in 
terior valley, with rain at the close of the pe 


bees 


riod, The thistle flow is slowing down, and the 
main honey flow is about over in the Sacrament 


2 years, $1.50. 
Foreign, 2 Yrs., $2.00. 


Beautiful 


Free 


10 eents to cover mailing (total, 
This offer good in the U. S. only. 
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Valley, with bees starting to rob. Bees are tage of the exceptional amount of swarming to 
working lightly on alfalfa. spikeweed, turkey make substantial increase in the number of 
mullein and wild buckwheat. their colonies. The color of this year’s honey is 
Summary—aAlthough rainfall has been fairly more irregular than usual but in many sections 
abundant over much of the important eastern is darker than normal. Inquiry for honey has 
producing areas, the fall flow of nectar has been been heavier as the short crop has become more 
small so far. Beekeepers are still looking for- definite, but prices probably do not average any 
ward to a possible flow from aster, smartweed more than those of a year ago and in some 
and goldenrod in the East. The fall flow in the cases offered prices have been lower, An excep- 
West is almost certain to be short, As extract- tion is in the case of comb honey, which ap- 
ing becomes more nearly completed the small- pears scarcer than for many years past and 
ness of the crop becomes more evident. Prob- which is selling at a premium over prices of 
ably no important producing areas has as much recent years. With increasing demands from the 
honey aS was anticipated from the favorable baking trade for honey to use in bread, added 
conditions early in the season. However, honey to the usual demand from bottlers, candy manu- 
plants generally look well for next season’s facturers and jobbers, beekeepers do not antici- 
crop except in some of the intermountain re pate any difficulty in selling the present crop 
gions, and many beekeepers have taken advan- of honey. 





Monthly Report of Honey Producers 


Early in September we sent the following questions to honey producers: 1. What is the final 
average yield per colony to date this season in your locality of (a) extracted honey? (b) comb 
honey? Give answer in pounds. 2. How does this compare with the average yield for your locality? 
Give answer in per cent. 3. At what price has honey been sold or contracted for, if any, in large 
lots (carload or less) in your locality during the past month for (a) extracted honey, per pound? 
(b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case! 4. What are prices when sold to grocers in case lots 
of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. pails, or other retail packages in terms of 5-Ib. pails? (b) Comb 
honey, fancy and No. 1, per case! 5. What is the retail price to consumers in your locality for 
(a) extracted honey in 5-lb. pails, or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) Comb hon- 
ey, fancy and No. 1, per section! 6. How is honey now moving on the market in your locality? Give 
answer in one word, as slow, fair or rapid. 7. What is the condition of the colonies for winter in 
your locality compared with normal, considering the number and age of bees and the supply of 
stores? Give answer in per cent. The answers returned are tabulated as follows 








Comparison Cond. 
Aver. yield. with Large lots. To grocers To retailers. Move of 
State. Name. Ex. Comb.1935. Ex. Comb. Ex. Comb. Ex. Comb. ment. colo 
Ais. (H. O. Short)....... ee — ae - 6 Ses .. .60 ..Slow ..100 
Ala. (J. M. Cutts).... - . ji a bg oe oan Mair ..100 
B. C. (A. W. Finlay).... a a a ae — oe — ..Fair ..100 
Cal. (L. L. Andrews).....100.. ..200.. 004% ~ — . £2... 26... .. eee 
om. (G. Larimam) ..sece. 60.. --200.. on - 48... .- Slow ..100 
Cal. (F. J. Edwards)..... Se.. OB.. O.. Se. BR. Bes. Ge 45.. .17.. Faw... 
Colo. (O. E. Adcock)..... 50.. 20.. 50.. .06.. 3.00.. .42% 3.12.. .55.. .15..Fair .. 90 
Mia. (C. O. Cook) ......-- 65.. ses BB. ee | — eS ..Fair ..125 
Fla, (Hl. Hewitt) ........ 25.. < ws — . 60. .65.. ..Fair ..100 
Ga. (J. J. Wilder)...... 43.. ee eee kT — a» gs ..Fair ..100 
Ida. (R. R. Isbell)...... 90.. 40..110 05% 2.35.. .85.. 2.75.. .40.. .16..8low ..110 
Ill, (A. L, Kildow)...... Bos Owe os ne ne — —— ..Slow .. 80 
Ind. (T. CG. Johnson)..... oo... 0... @. . se .. .bO.. 3.00... .60.. .20..Fair . 80 
Ind. (E. S. Miller) ...... 40.. 30.. 75.. Me .. 47% 3.60.. .60.. .20..Fair ..100 
on Ce, EE ocecaces 75.. 50..125 — >» £8... BO6.. .76.. BO..7a .. 168 
Ia. (E. G. Brown)....... 50.. . ess SE. sn ~- <66.. 230..Faie ..360 
Kans. (J. F. Garner)..... 90.. -- 90.. O7% o> 20... BOO... CE. 2O..Fee .. 3 
i <n, Oh, DORE... cece 35.. sc. Sees ‘- aeo po ae « ..Fair ..100 
Me. (O. B. Griffin) ...... 60.. 40..125 .. 4.50..1.00.. .27..Fair ..100 
Md. (S. G. Crocker, Jr.).. 30.. 25..100 60.. 3.00.. .75.. .25..Slow ..100 
Mich. (L. S. Griggs).... 60.. 35.. 40.. a .. 40.. 8.00.. .50.. .15..Fair .. 70 
Mich. (F. Markham) .... 60.. > 6 O.. 2.98.. S.. OH.. S&S. BD. 22 .. 
Mich. (E. D. Townsend).. 40.. —— a fe , a a oe ..Slow ..100 
Minn. (F. Jager) ...... 80.. <- ew es -s os ee 
Minn. (F. W. Ray)....... wes . .. 06.. oie, » ees - weir .. 90 
Nev. (Mrs. E. G. Norton). 60.. . .. BB, a. ei ‘ ..Fair 
Nev. (G. G. Schweis).... 60.. 30.. 50.. .04% 2.25.. a .. Slow ..100 
N. Y. (F. W. Lesser).... 40.. 10.. 40.. .07.. 3.00.. .48.. » AS. ..Rapid.. 80 
N.C. (W. J. Martin)..... ne ~ G8 05% er 90.. .20..Fair ..100 
Ohio. (J. F. Moore) ..... ee oi Me - .50.. 3.00.. .75 .17..Slow . 80 
Ohio. (F Leininger) ,..... 25.. eS a -_ : ; ..-Fair ..100 
Okla. (C. F. Stiles)...... 20. 5 i .. .50 65.. .18..Fair .100 
Ore. (H. A. Scullen)..... 100.. o = is: a 55... Fair 100 
Pa. (H. Beaver)........ 80.. 50.. 90.. .06 .. .60.. 3.50 .60.. .17..Fair ..100 
Pa. (D. C. Gilham)...... 60.. 45..100 “ott os: a 3.75..1.00.. .25..Fair ..100 
mo (eB. Bask) ........ @.. .. B.. ae .71.. 3.50.. .80 .20..Slow .. 98 
8. C. (E. S. Prevost) . 30.. 20.. 80 e .- — oe .Fair .. 80 
Tenn. (J. M. Bue hanan) . 60.. 30.. 90.. ae > - .. .75.. .20..Slow ..100 
Tenn. (W. L. Walling)... 35.. 30.. 90. 1.00 ..Fair ..100 
Tex. (T. A. Bowden).... 60.. 55.. . . Slow 100 
Tex. (J. N. Mayes).... 40 30.. ae va rae .. & 
Tex. (H. B. Parks)...... S.. 6..208.. O80 sa 45.. ..Fair ..100 
Va. (T. C. Asher) .. 25.. 20.. 50.. - .. .b5.. 3.00 .75.. .18..Fair .. 85 
We. (RP. Crame) ......... — = .. B.98.. .. 4.25..1.00 25..Fair ..100 
Va, (L. N. Gravely).... 40.. 30.. 50 - > S.. O.. 38.. 29... .. 
Wash. (W. L. Cox)...... 100 ..100. ‘ ; Se .Fair 100 
Wash (G. W. B. Saxton). 35. — mm ci : | a 6 ..Fair ..100 
Wis. (N. E. France) ..... ess we. i“ be re -- Al 13. .Fair . 95 
Wis. (E. H. Hanselman).. 50.. 25.. 50.. .s ao .15..Fair .. 75 
Wyo. (E. ©. Reed)...... oe. Be BR. “5 <a Fair .. 50 
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Supplies You’ll Need= 


ULTRA VIOLET RAY TREATED 
(Patent U. S. 1868042, July 19, 1932.) 
Queen Bees, 85c each; 10 or more, 80c each. 
YOUR BEST BUY TODAY—tThey produce 
gentler bees and are 20-40% more prolific. 
MILL RUN Medium Brood Foundation (95% 
perfect sheets) 8x16%, 8 9-16x16% 
100-lb. lots, 40c Ib. 10-Ib. lots, 42c Ib. 
SECONDS Medium Brood Foundation (every 
sheet will please) 8x16%, 8 9-16x16%. 
100-Ib. lots, 36c Ib. 10-lb. lots, 37c Ib. 
HONEY PAILS AND CANS 
50—5-lb. pails, $3.15. 100—5-Ib. pails, $6.30. 
50—10.lb. pails, 4.65. 100-—10-lb. pails, 9.20 
60-lb. cans (bulk) less than 50... .32c each 
60-lb. cans (bulk) more than 50...30c each 
Individual cartons for 1/60-lb. can, 10c ea. 


CELLOPHANE WRAPPERS FOR COMB 
HONEY (3 colors), 4%x4%x1%, 
4%x4%x1%, 4x5x1%. 

100 @ $.85 500 @ $3.95 1000 @ $7.80 
Plain Cellophane Wrappers (no printing), 
100 @ $.50 500 @ $2.50 1000 @ $4.90 
MODERNISTIC JARS (very attractive) 

Quart packed 1 doz. to case with 

OOOOW GOME oi cece csecnsses 85c per case 
16-0z., packed 2 doz. to case with 

SOGGW GUUS on ccccaneket eens 85c per case 
8-oz., packed 2 doz. to case with 

CG GEE cbc vienscvivnsas 67c per case 

Send for our beautiful label catalog. 
We will accept honey and beeswax in trade 
for bee supplies. Write us. Ship your comb 

to us for rendering. 








THE FRED W. MUTH CO., Pearl and Walnut Streets, CINCINNATI, OHI0 









I WILL ACCEPT IN ADVANCE SETTLEMENT 


WAX - HONEY 


QUEENS, 50c EACH. DEALERS, 43c. 







Honey Cans, Bee Supplies. Everything you need. Write for 
lowest cash and trade prices. Wax worked into bee comb 


WALTBE T. KELLEY foundation. Free catalog. 
Paducah, Ky. 


The Walter T. Kelley Co., 














OFFICE AND 
FACTORY 














SPECIAL OFFER 
All Wood ll wood shipping eases for 2 


all wood shipping cases for 24 
4x5x1%@ sections. 


: : Sl dak he-ommile 18c each 
Shipping 100 to 159 ..... 18\4c each.... 

75 to 99 ........ 19c each 

Cases 50 to 74...... 191/,¢ each 

et Diy Cre) MB oma 


All quotations subject to prior sale. Terms cash with order and 
KF. O. B. Medina, Ohio. 


— SEND YOUR ORDER NOW—— 


The A. |. Root Company, Medina, Ohio 
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COMMERCIAL QUEEN BREEDERS PACKAGE BEE SHIPPERS 
A SUPERIOR EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURED FROM THE ‘‘WOOD ETERNAL.’’ 
A FULL LINE OF BEE SUPPLIES. 
WE SOLICIT THE OPPORTUNITY TO BID FOR YOUR FUTURE REQUIREMENTS. 


ted Stiel: (Uraries 4 Po, 
/ Z / 


Post Office, Montegut, La. Telegraph Office, Houma, La. 





PACKAGE BEES SHIPPED IN SEASON. 
QUEENS AVAILABLE FROM OUR QUEEN YARDS UNTIL NOV. 1. 

















12-Month Subscription $ | 
with Bee Primer - - 1.00 


American Bee Journal—monthly; published and edit- 
ed by beekeepers for beekeepers. Full of pictures and 
tips on care of bees and selling of honey. SAMPLE 
COPY FREE. 


Full 12-month subscription, with BEE PRIMER—22- 
pages, illustrated booklet to help the -beginner—BOTH 
FOR $1.00. Combined with Gleanings in Bee Culture— 
both magazines and Primer, ONE YEAR, $1.60. This 
offer good only in the United States. Addrese— 





American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois 














THE UNIVERSAL 
HONEY EXTRACTOR 


Takes4deep frames of any size up to 114” 
or 8 shallow frames of any size up to 644”, 
at a loading or cranking. 

It has the greatest capacity in the small- 
est space and the least weight, which 
makes for easy cranking, yet it is the 
most substantial. 

It will extract more honey and do it easier 
than any hand-power extractor on the 
market. The next step is to the power 
driven radials. 








EXTRACTS 


4 DEEP OR Te , alee 5 —— verte. 
tate al len different styles and sizes of extrac 
FRAMES AT tors to choose from, all priced as to value 
A CRANKING 


and performance. 


A. G. Woodman Company 


GRAND RAPIDS, MIOH., U. 8. A. 
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a Get Ready for 
| i. a Biz, Year 


Renew or start your subscription te the American Bee 
Journal so when January first rolls around you'll be 
all set for the year’s events. In ABJ, above everything 
else, you get information about bees; producing help as 


the honey comes in, selling help as the honey moves out 


In 1936, there will be surprises every racnth. You'll find 
ABJ a magazine written for beekeepers by beekeepers. 
For less than SIX CENTS A MONTH —-$2.00 for three 
years (Postage to Canada and foreign countries, 25¢ 
per year extra)—it will come regular to your door. 





Sample copy free on request. 


Hard-to-Beat Money- 
Savin3, Combinations . 








A THouss SAND ANSWERS 
BEEKEEPING ; QUESTIONS 
BY DRC MILLER 





Send for information giving money saving com 
binations; clubbing offers of bee books and Ameri- 


ean Bee Journal, or other magazines and bee papers 





with American Bee Journal, at prices that are hard 
to beat. 














Honey 


KONE Y. Labels 






Honey Selling 





A complete catalog ———-— 
of honey labels is Helps HONEY | 
yours for the asking. ee 
Each label is in exact Honey leaflets, window cards, reg 
size and printed com lantern slides, model adver ee | 
plete in eolors and tisements, honey recipes, “ar- I 
Ant shape, ready to put outdoor signs, rubber stamps, 
5 eo on your pail or paste for labels. Also separ- e j 
per all jar so you can see ate stationery catalog. se aaanaal 


how it will look. De- 
signs that draw attention; colors that 
please; prices that are right. 





Address American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois 
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Celotex Protection for Bees* 


J. A. MUNRO 
Entomologist, North Dakota Experiment Station, Fargo, North Dakota 








A Celotex covered hive with its wrapping of 
building paper at the North Dakota Experiment 
Station, Fargo, North Dakota. 


When considering the problem of win- 
tering bees there is much to be thought of 
which is common to houses and hives. 
Nowadays permanent insulation is built 
into houses while they are being con- 
structed. For houses, the insulation is in- 
tended to serve a double purpose; first, to 
eut down on fuel costs throughout the 
cold period of the year, and, second, to 
help maintain the interior against wide 
variations in outside temperatures the 
Yvear around. 

In the case of the bee hive the problem 


is somewhat similar except that the fuel ~ 


of the bee hive is honey which the bees 
consume to maintain hive temperatures. 
That bees need special hive protection 
during the winter months only is an all 


Protection During 
Spring as 
Well as Winter 


Is Essential 


too prevalent idea. They need it spring, 
summer, fall, and winter. 

In an experiment to determine the effect 
of variation in outside temperatures dur- 
ing the summer upon temperatures within 
the hive, Dr. W. E. Dunham, of the Ohio 
State University, showed that tempera 
tures within the brood nest are affected 
by either high or low external tempera- 
tures. In the ease of a hive exposed to 
outside temperatures ranging from 89° to 
93° F. for nine days the central brood area 
registered temperatures ranging from 
94.3° to 95.6° F., while many of the bees 
apparently unwilling to tolerate the heat 
within, vacated the hive and clustered at 


*Paper No. 13, Journal Series, North Dakota 
Experiment Station. 
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the outside of the entrance. For a hive ex- 
posed to outside temperatures of 83° F. 
the temperature of the central brood area 
was 93.4° F., and the bees did not cluster 
at the entrance. For a hive exposed for 
seven days to outside temperatures rang- 
ing from 52° to 65° F., the central brood 
area maintained temperatures ranging 
from 92.8° to 93.4° F., but the outer brood 
area temperatures lowered to a_ point 
egg laying in the area ceased. 
(Gleanings in Bee Culture, 1933, pages 


527 529. ) 


where 


Extreme Temperatures Affect Normal 
Wintering 

The results of Dunham’s investigation 
stress the point that either extremely high 
or low external tempera- 
tures are detrimental to the 
welfare of the colony dur- 
ing summer. That wide flue 
tuations in temperatures can 
seriously affect the winter 
ing colony is a well estab 
lished fact. 

When it is 
that extremes of 


considered 
outside 
temperatures are a handicap 
to colonies it would seem 
reasonable to expect that 
the difficulty could be reme 
died te a large extent by in 
sulating hives so that they 
would remain protected the 
year around. We havea good 
example of this in nature of 
colonies in bee trees having 
the same amount of protec- 
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bility to weathering, are usually removed 
at the close of the wintering period, and 
re-applied in the fall. The main disadvan- 
tage to this is the labor involved in the 
spring and fall operations. A somewhat 
similar disadvantage might be cited for 
cellar wintering of bees, although the lat- 
ter may be less laborious. Any method of 
protecting hives against extremes of tem- 
peratures must be efficient, reasonable in 
cost, and convenient for application to 
justify its use. 


Celotex Chosen from Different Insulations 


For several years the North Dakota Ex- 
periment Station at Fargo has been test- 
ing different types of modern house insu- 








tion throughout the year. 
Protecting the ’ 

placing them in a cellar dur- 

ing the winter months or packing them 

for outdoors in the fall and removing 


bees by 


the material in the spring, only partial 
ly solves the problem. In either case a 
considerable amount of labor is involved 
in protecting the hives. With the cellar 
wintering method there is no adequate 
protection afforded the hives after they 
are placed outdoors. Often, periods of 
cold, inclement weather in spring takes 
its toll in chilled 
question, extremely hot 


brood without 
weather during 
summer has a tendency to retard activi 


ties within non-insulated hives. 


and, 


For outdoor wintering, most common 
forms of packing materials, such as dry 
leaves, planer shavings, flax straw, etce., 
because of their bulkiness and suscepta- 


Applying the added winter protection of building paper to a 
Celotex covered hive. 


lation materials as applying to bee-hive 
protection. Of the various materials test- 
ed, Celotex appears to be the most satis- 
factory for hive insulation. 

Celotex is a commercial form of insula- 
tion, composed largely of cane fibers, 
pressed into sheets of varying size and 
thickness. The sheets may be cut into 
sizes suitable for attachment to the sides, 
ends, and tops of the hives. Here at Fargo 
only the l-inch Celotex was tested on the 
standard depth size of hives. Best results 
were obtained by having the colony occu- 
py the double or two-story hive, with the 
bodies and the top covered with 1-inch 
Celotex, further protected with a wrapper 
of building paper. The paper should be 
tough and durable so that it may be used 





GL 
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year after year. A grade of building paper 
sold under the trade name of “Rhino- 
Rope” has been proven to be very satis- 
factory for the purpose. 

Although the 144-story hive (food cham- 
ber) has not been used in the trials with 
Celotex protection, it is believed that it 
should serve as well, if not better than 
the two-story or double hive bodies re- 
ferred to above. Either the two-story or 
1%-story hives have the advantage over 
a single-story hive in outdoor wintering, 
in that they allow the bees free passage 
between the top bars of the lower combs 
and the bottom bars of the upper combs 
when conditions make this desirable. 

The number of pieces of Celotex of 1- 
inch thickness and their dimensions for 
the covering of each two-story hive is as 
follows: 1 top piece, 20 by 16 inches; 4 
end pieces, 163g by 95¢ inches; 4 side 
pieces, 2134 by 95 inches. 

Corners of the Celotex covered hives 
may be protected by pieces of galvanized 
metal, each piece being 954 by 6 inches, 
and bent at right angles through the cen- 
ter of its length. Three nail holes should 
be punched in each side of the metal cor- 
ner for nailing the corners, together with 
the Celotex, for permanent attachment to 
the hives. The metal only 
serve to hold the Celotex in place, but 
also serve to protect the Celotex corners. 
In addition to nailing the corners, it is 
also necessary to nail the center of the 
sides and ends, using nails of about 15<” 


corners not 


length. A coating of pitch or asphalt be 
tween the upper edge of the hive and the 
Celotex covering prevents rain or mois 
ture from seeping down. 

Although the Celotex may be painted, 
there is no need for it except possibly to 
improve the 
Weathering does not appear to affect the 
Celotex. It is claimed to outlast wood 
when exposed. 


appearance of the _ hive. 


Applying the Insuiation 

When preparing the bees for winter, the 
supers above the Celotex-cov- 
ered hive bodies must be re- 
moved. The colony should be 
of moderate strength, and pro- 
vided with adequate stores. 
The Celotex top piece is plac- 
ed direetly over the inner 
cover. It will be found that 
the ordinary metal-topped 
with the inner 
cleats inside the rim remov- 


hive cover, 
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ed, will fit down snugly over the Celotex 
and inner cover. 

Final preparation for winter requires 
the reducing of the size of the hive en- 
trances (bottom entrance) to about 1 
inch in width, and screening it with %- 
inch wire mesh to keep mice out. When 
wrapping the building paper around the 
top and sides of the hives, observe the 
precaution of leaving the entrance clear 
and fastening the paper in place with 
wire. With this method of wintering, as 
with any other outdoor method, the value 
of a natural shelter belt of trees or other 
type of windbreak should not be over- 
looked. 

Previous to the past winter, the only 
extra protection afforded, in addition to 
the permanently attached Celotex, was tar 
paper caps which extended only a few 
inches below the rim of the cover. This 
past winter the hives were wrapped with 
a single layer of paper on the top and 
During the past two winters the 
colonies win- 
tered through 
90 per cent 
and 100 per 


respect- 


sides. 

























eent 
ively. 
For the 2- 
story, 10- 
frame hives of 
standard 
depth the cost 


Celotex covered hives are easily worked. 
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Winter protection used by C. F. Easton, Tower City, North Dakota. 


for Celotex of l-inch thickness, at cur 
rent prices is about $1.50. The cost for the 
14%4-story hive should be less, because less 
Celotex would be used. There would be 
additional cost for metal corners, 
and the wrapper of building paper, 
provide d the 


slight 
nails, 
latter is deemed necessary. 

Where the extra protection afforded by 
the wrapping of building paper is needed, 
it should remain on the hives only during 
the wintering period. When the paper is 
removed in the spring, the hives may be 
opened, and worked in the usual way. The 
Celotex which is permanently attached to 
the hives, does not add much to their 
weight and will not cause the beekeeper 
any appreciable inconvenience. The pro- 
tection which it gives the colonies during 
cold or extremely hot periods of weather, 
during spring, summer, and fall should 
more than compensate for any inconveni- 
ence caused in the manipulation of the 
hives. 

During the past three years of using the 
Celotex-covered hives it has been observed 


that brood rearing and other hive activi 
ties go on in a most satisfactory manner, 
Examination of the hives, following cold 
periods of weather during spring and early 
fall, in no instance revealed that chilling 
of the brood had oceurred, nor did the 
adult bees indicate discomfort within the 
Celotex-covered hives when outside tem- 
peratures were high. 

To what extent the method can be im- 
proved by experimentation remains to be 
seen. Professor H. F. MeColly, Agricul- 
tural Engineer of the North Dakota Ex- 
periment Station, who is co-operating 
with the Department of Entomology on 
the wintering project, has suggested the 
possibility of providing dead air pockets 
between the Celotex and the wood -f the 
hive and that by doing this the insulation 
efficiency of the hive would be increased 
materially. The possibility of applying 
two layers of %-inch Celotex with air 
spaces to the hives, instead of one layer 
of 1-inch Celotex, has also been suggested. 

Fargo, North Dakota. 








ees 








A natural windbreak of trees and shrubs on a side hill which gives needed winter protection. 
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How Safe Are Treated Combs? 


Cc. E. BURNSIDE 


Assistant Apiculturist, Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, U. 8S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


When the immersion treatment for 
American foulbrood was first practiced, 
disinfection was usually considered com- 
plete if the brood reared in treated combs 
remained healthy for a single season. It 
was soon observed, however, that during 
the second season disease became active 
in many of the colonies containing treat- 
ed combs. Since it is almost impossible 
t» distinguish between recurrence of 
American foulbrood and reinfection, par- 
ticularly in localities where this disease 
is prevalent, the appearance of active dis- 
ease in treated combs after one or more 
years was at first attributed to reinfec- 
tion. In succeeding years. evidence accu- 
mulated that seemed to point strongly to 
recurrence of American foulbrood in 
treated combs after the brood reared in 
them had remained healthy for a year or 
longer. It is now generally recognized 
that disease may reeur in treated combs 
during the second year. 


Usual Method of Treating Combs Not 
Dependable 


In some of the writer’s experiments at 
the Government Bee Culture Laboratory, 
Somerset, Md., results were obtained 
which indicate that disease may recur in 
treated brood combs after they have been 
in use longer than two seasons. These re- 
sults also indicate that the usual method 
of testing treated combs in the laboratory 
is not strictly dependable. 

In these experiments American foul- 
brood combs were disinfected with for- 
maldehyde. The combs were tested for 
sterility in the laboratory and then giv- 
en to colonies of bees. The colonies were 
prepared with “shook swarms” from the 
experimental apiary at Somerset, Md., 
where for more than ten years there had 
been no active American foulbrood. No 
ease of American foulbrood was reported 
in neighboring apiaries within robbing 
distance during the time these experi- 
ments were in progress. In order to dis- 
courage drifting, the experimental colo- 
nies were kept in the apiary at Somerset 
with the entrances of adjacent hives fac- 
ing in different directions, Colonies with 


treated combs were inspected at frequent 
intervals and all other colonies in the ex- 
perimental apiary were inspected at least 
onee in the spring and again in the au- 
tumn. Whenever American foulbrood was 
found to be active in a colony the bees 
and combs were burned promptly. Al 
though disease occurred in several colo- 
nies with treated combs, it did not oceur 
in other colonies in the same apiary. Con- 
sequently, it would seem that all cases of 
active disease can be attributed to recur- 
rence. 

On July 1, 1929, eight colonies were 
made up with brood combs that had been 
exposed to formaldehyde gas. The combs 
were not uncapped and contained numer 
ous scales of American foulbrood in both 
open and sealed cells. On the same date 
seven colonies were made up with ex- 
tracting combs that had been treated with 
formaldehyde gas. Before these extract- 
ing combs were treated, a thin film of 
honey with which a_ large 
spores of B, 


number of 
larrae had been mixed was 
them. The combs were rinsed 
with water just before they were given to 
the colonies, to prevent poisoning of the 
bees. In June, 1931, eleven colonies were 
made up with which had 
treated by being immersed for an hour in 
formalin-water solution, drying having 
been retarded after the combs were re- 
moved from the solution. Formalin-water 
solutions of different strengths, contain 
ing 5 per cent, 10 per cent, 15 per cent, 
20 per cent, 40 per cent, and 50 per cent 
of formalin, and also undiluted formalin, 
were used for treating different sets of 
combs. 


spread over 


combs been 


Combs Tested for Sterility 


Treated combs were tested in the labor- 
atory for sterility before they were re- 
turned to the bees. Growth of B. larvae 
was not obtained in cultures prepared 
from any of the combs that were return- 
ed to the bees in 1929. The customary 
procedure for testing treated combs at 
that time was to remove dried scales from 
the combs, place them on agar slants, and 
incubate the culture for only two or three 
days. This procedure was followed except 
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that incubation was usually continued 
for about a week. To test the extracting 
combs, the honey was diluted with ster- 
ile water and the spores separated by 
centrifugalization. The spores were then 
washed with sterile water, placed in cul- 
ture, and incubated. 

Before 1931, it was found necessary to 
treated scales to remove the dis- 
infectant before cultures were prepared 
with them and to incubate the cultures for 
not less than 30 days before recording 
negative results. This improved culture 
procedure was employed in testing the 
treated by immersion that were 
returned to the bees in June, 1931. After 
prolonged incubation, slight growth of 
RB. larvae was obtained in eultures pre- 
pared with scales from each of three sets 
of combs that were treated with 5, 10, or 
LE per cent 
given to the bees even though disinfec- 
tion was known to be incomplete, in order 
to determine the extent to which Ameri- 
ean foulbrood would be retarded by par- 
tial disinfection. Growth of B. larvae was 
not 


wash 


combs 


formalin. These combs were 


obtained in eultures from comb that 
were treated with the solutions that con- 
tained 20 per cent, or more, of formalin. 


Recurrence of Disease 


Each of the eight colonies that were 
given treated brood combs on July 1, 1929, 
reared brood in these combs during the re- 
mainder of the season but disease did not 
hecome active that season in any of them. 
During the summer of 1930 disease be- 
came active in two of these colonies. Dur- 
ing the spring of 1931 disease became 
active in another of the colonies. During 
1932 there were no more cases of active 
disease in these combs and it was thought 
that there was no more danger of recur- 
rence. Consequently, some of the treated 
combs were placed in other colonies in 
the apiary to furnish stores for the win- 
ter of 1932-33. In the spring of 1933, how- 
disease became active in one col- 
ony that had been given three of the 
treated brood combs partly filled with 
honey during the fall of 1932. In the 
summer of 1934 disease became active in 
one colony with nine of the treated brood 
combs and in another colony with two 
treated brood combs in the brood cham- 
ber that had been given to the colony 
during the fall of 1932. In the fall of 
1934, two colonies with full sets of the 
gas-treated brood combs in the brood 


ever, 
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chamber and a few other colonies with 
one or more of these combs remained ap- 
parently healthy. 


American foulbrood has not occurred in 
any of the colonies that were made up 
with treated extracting combs in 1929, 
although brood has been reared in the 
majority of them each season since they 
were given to the bees. It appears, there. 
fore, either that these combs were com- 
pletely disinfected or that the degree of 
disinfection was high enough to prevent 
recurrence of disease. 

Of the eleven colonies that were made 
up in June, 1931, with combs that were 
treated by immersion in the disinfectant 
and dried slowly after they were removed 
from solution, American foulbrood has 
thus far become active in four colonies, 
Later in the season of 1931 disease be- 
came active in each of the three colonies 
that were made up with incompletely dis- 
infected combs. In 1932 disease became 
active in one colony with combs that had 
been treated in 20 per cent formalin-water 
solution. (Growth of B. larvae was not ob- 
tained in cultural tests on this set of 
combs.) Four other colonies with combs 
treated with 20 per cent formalin-water 
solution have thus far remained free from 
disease. During 1933 and 1934 there were 
no more cases of active disease among 
the remaining colonies that were made 
up with these combs. 


These results seem to indicate that (1) 
it is possible for viable spores of B. lar- 
rae to remain in treated brood combs for 
as long as five years after they are re- 
turned to the bees before active disease 
occurs; and (2) that cultural tests of 
treated combs by the methods employed 
at present are not strictly dependable for 
determining whether or not combs are 
safe to use. 


It can not be determined from these 
experiments whether comparable results 
would have been obtained had the combs 
been disinfected by the usual method of 
immersing them for 48 hours in 20 per 
cent formalin-water solution. The results 
that were obtained, however, dictate 
strongly against any attempt to save dis- 
eased brood combs by disinfecting them. 
Between burning of diseased combs on the 
one hand and the danger connected with 
the use of treated combs on the other, 
there seems to be but one choice. 

Washington, D, C, 
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Honey for Infant Feeding 


MRS. BENJAMIN NIELSEN 





Donald Alan, 61. months old. 


It is not the purpose of this article to 
make any sweeping claims for honey as 
the one and only perfect baby food, nor 
do we seek to recommend one kind of 
honey above another. We simply set forth 
the facts relating to our experience. 

Before baby’s birth we decided to use 
honey to modify the milk should artificial 
feeding become necessary. With the idea 
in mind we gathered data and formulae. 
These were few, indeed. We showed them 
to our doctor who frankly admitted he 
knew little about using honey in the feed- 
ing of babies. However, he was willing 
to help us try it out. 

We were particularly anxious that the 
experiment be successful, for it would 
mean a decided boost for honey. Then, 
too, this particular doctor and the two 
others with whom we practiced had been 
very hard to convince as to the beneficial 
uses of honey but finally had been suffi- 
ciently impressed to recommend the eat- 
ing of honey as part treatment for va 
rious ailments. It remained to be seen if 
they would recommend honey for baby 
feeding formulae! 

Donald Alan was a New Year’s baby, 
born January 1, 1935. At birth he weighed 
nine pounds and six ounces—long, lanky, 
big framed and terribly thin—he seemed 
hungry all the time! 

Bottle Feeding Necessary 

Breast feeding began to fail by the 

fourth week. So we began to use boiled 


Easily Digested 


Food an 


Excellent Modifier 


milk, diluting it almost half with water 
and adding honey as a modifier in ac- 
cordance with the formulae we had ob- 
tained. Given in conjunction with the 
breast feedings this worked very satis- 
factorily. 

When it was necessary to give bottle 
feedings entirely the trouble began! 
Though he gained steadily at the exces- 
sive rate of 10 to 14 ounces per week he 
cried almost incessantly with gas. The 
doctor advised against reducing the 
amount or strength of his feedings. His 
formula for the seven feedings in twenty- 
four hours now was: Milk, 14 ounces; wa- 
ter, 14 ounees, and 1% tablespoonfuls 
honey. 

Generally speaking, a baby fed on a 
three-hour schedule requires one ounce 
more than the baby is months old, i. e., 
a three-months-old baby takes 4 ounces 
per feeding. Don, at less than two months, 
required 4 ounces at a feeding, sometimes 
more. Even allowing for his weight being 
above the average weight at birth, this 
seemed too much food and his weight gain 
seemed excessive. Fearing he might be 
overfed, even though he seemed always 
hungry, we took him to the doctor. The 
doctor thought honey was responsible for 
the gas but advised keeping Don on the 
formula, strengthening it somewhat by 
substituting two ounces of the milk for 
two ounces of the water. He assured us 
he was not being overfed, laughingly 








rf 
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maintaining it might take six ounces to 
satisfy him. 

We continued to use this formula for 
some time. But even the best intentioned 
of parents must have come sleep. So re 
luetantly, very reluctantly, we purchased 
a pail of corn syrup. 

These doctors recommend a_ formula 
known as Lactic Acid Formula for babies 
and generally babies thrive splendidly on 
it. The addition of lactic acid makes the 
milk more easily digested by the infant 
stomach. This formula contains: One 
quart whole milk, boiled three minutes 
and cooled, 40 drops of laetie acid and one 
and one-half tablespoonfuls corn syrup. 
The lactic acid is a clear liquid procurable 
ai drug stores. 

As the whole milk proved too strong it 
was diluted and at the age of ten weeks 
we started him on: 24 ounees of milk, 8 
ounees water and one and one-half table 
spoonfuls of corn syrup. We searcely knew 
we had a baby in the house from then 
on! Shortly it was necessary to increase 
the corn syrup to three tablespoonfuls to 


combat constipation, 
Honey Is Substituted for Corn Syrup 


However, we had not given up the de 
termination to use honey if at all possi 
sible. So, after three weeks on this for 
mula, we substituted honey for the corn 
syrup. And with no regrets! The picture 
shows Don at the age of six and one-half 
months, happy, full of pep, firm of flesh, 
and with clear, sparkling eyes. His skin 
is a healthy, glowing pink and is aequir 
ing a healthy tan from sun baths. 

Orange juice was added to the diet of 
the baby at the age of one month. Be 
ginning with one-half ounce it was rapid 
lv inereased to two ounces. If orange 
juiee does not agree with an infant, can 
ned tomato juice to double the amount of 
the orange juice may be substituted. 

Cod liver oil was also added to the 
diet at this time, a teaspoonful twice a 
day. The doctor ordered this increased to 
three teaspoonfuls in a short time. This 
was added to the milk at two of his feed 
ings rather than attempting to give it 
from a teaspoon. Later, mint-flavored cod 
liver oil, given alone, is readily accepted 
hy most children. Cod liver oil should be 
continued for two years. On extremely hot 
days it may be omitted if the baby re 
ceives a sun bath. 

Milk should be obtained from a reliable 
souree. As a rule, milk from a herd is best 
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and varies less in composition. Milk aver- 
aging 4 per cent fat is best for infant 
feeding. Jersey milk is usually too rich 
and must be diluted. 

If possible, proper utensils should he 
procured and used only for the baby. This 
will save time and trouble. Only enamel- 
ware utensils should be used in the prepa- 
ration of this formula. Wide-mouth glass 
nursing bottles are easiest to care for and 
to clean. Nipples should be sterilized and 
should come in contact with nothing be- 
fore they reach the baby’s mouth. 

The milk is heated slowly to the boil 
ing point in an enamel-ware pan and boil- 
ed for three minutes. It must be allowed 
to cool, covered, of course, until absolute 
ly cold. A slight scum will form and this 





The lactic acid is added drop by drop. 


should be removed. The milk should be 
strained rather than skimmed, for upon 
cooling the cream comes to the top and 
may be lost in the skimming process. 
When cold, forty drops of laetie acid 
are added, drop by drop, while the milk 
is stirred. If at all warm the milk will 
curdle, thus the precaution of allowing it 
to beeome cold. A teaspoon may be used 
to drop the acid but a medicine dropper 
is handy to use and insures accuracy. Then 
honey is added and the milk stirred vig 
orously to mix thoroughly. 
The Doctor Finally Recommends Honey 
We added 2 tablespoonfuls of honey at 
the beginning. The honey content must 
he gradually increased to meet the re- 
quirements of the growing child. Consti- 
pation is avoided by adding more honey. 
Upon the doctor’s recommendation the 
honey was increased to 5 tablespoonfuls 
to combat constipation. We found, how- 
ever, that only 2 tablespoonfuls of honey 
rather than the 3 tablespoonfuls of corn 
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syrup was necessary when we made the 
change to honey. 

We added the strained orange juice to 
the twenty-four-hour formula, though it 
may be given alone, preferably between 
the two morning feedings. 

After preparation is completed, the for- 
mula should be kept in a temperature be- 
low 50 degrees F. at all times. If not 
measured into nursing bottles after being 
made up, it should be stored in a covered, 
glass container. When measured into the 
nursing bottle it should be shaken thor- 
oughly before being poured out. 

The nursing bottle is then heated by 
standing it in warm water in a vessel, 
for which a false bottom has been made 
hy dropping in a tin jelly lid in which 
holes have been punched, or, the bottle 
may be set on rubber fruit jar rings. The 
water should be heated, care being taken 
not to have the contents of the bottle 
overheated, as the milk may curdle. Usu- 
ally the milk is sufficiently warm before 
the water has boiled. A few drops on the 
wrist should feel pleasantly warm but not 
hot. 

The very strong or hungry baby should 
be fed slowly. Honey seems to have a ten- 
dency to cause gas in many individuals 
and the infant is no exception. Too rapid 
feeding aggravates this disturbance. 
Twenty minutes is the longest time and 
ten minutes the shortest time that should 
be allowed for taking a bottle. After 
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feeding, the child should be held up 
against the shoulder until the gas is giv- 
en up. With our baby it was also neces- 
sary to hold him up for this purpose 
when half of his food had been taken. 

At three months of age he was put on a 
four-hour schedule; and at five months he 
was given cereal. When he is taken off 
this formula at the age of seven and one- 
half months this cereal will be honey 
sweetened. Whole milk, unboiled, lactic 
acid omitted entirely, is given at this 
time. Strained, cooked vegetables, usual- 
ly beginning with carrots are then added 
to the diet. 

It is not our contention that this for- 
mula will agree with every baby as no 
one given formula is suitable for all ba- 
bies. However, we do hope we have helped 
a little by demonstrating what can be 
done by using honey for infant feeding. 
We hope it will prove to be a grain of 
help in attempting to establish a more 
general use of honey for this purpose. 

Great quantities of honey would be con- 
sumed for this one purpose alone, for a 
five-pound pail lasts no time at all. So 
here’s to husky, happy, honey-fed infants 
of the future. 

Aurora, Nebraska. 

[It would appear that the lactie acid 
formula was the cause of the improve- 
ment and not the corn syrup, because 
when honey was substituted the improve- 
ment continued.—KEditor. | 





Color in Western Beeswax 


By G. H. Vansell, Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
and C. S. Bisson, California Agricultural Experiment Station, Davis, Calif. 


“Yellow wax” 
designation for beeswax. The color was 


has long been a trade 


presumed to be a natural characteristic 
of the wax, coming from the food con- 
sumed by the bees. We now know, how- 
ever, that, in California at least, the 
color is eaused by contamination after 
the wax is secreted and that when the 
yellow pigment is removed by oxidation 
or other processes, the wax is again white. 

Wax-seale wax, as far as our tests have 
gone, is invariably white. The well-known 
white color of uncontaminated wax cover- 
ing the freshly built cells of comb honey, 
irrespective of the color of the honey, rep- 
resents the natural condition. Wax pre- 
pared by sugar-fed bees confined in the 





laboratory was white, as was that simi- 
larly obtained when bees were fed dark 
honey. A large proportion of the crude 
wax now coming from Hawaii (algaroba 
wax) is practically white. 

The pollens of numerous plants in the 
vicinity of Davis, California, carry oil 
and wax soluble substances of various yel- 
low tints. Beeswax, even in the solid state, 
usually absorbs these pigments, and at 
temperatures above the melting point of 
the wax this absorption proceeds very 
rapidly. Some pollens, however, do not 
release their color to the wax. The pollens 
from seven local plants, were tested for 
this characteristic. The pollen was taken 
from the baskets of the bees, and intro- 
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duced into the various “solvents” within 
a short time. The results are 
Table 1. 

Pollen from redmaids, in bee-load quan- 
tity, liberated sufficient coloring matter 
to give 1 ec. of white beeswax a brilliant 
orange-yellow within two minutes, where- 
as that from filaree did not cause staining 
after 120 minutes. 

Propolis from certain local sources also 
imparted some color to liquid white wax, 
but not the yellow color so characteristic 
of our crude waxes. The greater part of 
this contaminating material resinified out 
of wax that was held liquid for several 
hours, whereas the pigments originating 
from those pollens that carried the oil- 
soluble colored compounds were not so af- 
fected. 

Preliminary tests by H. R. Guilbert, of 


shown in 
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the California Agricultural Experiment 
Station, indicate that the oil-soluble col- 
oring materials liberated by the wax-stain- 
ing pollens are carotinoid pigments. Ac- 
eording to Bertrand and Poirault', the 
orange-colored pigment of the pollen from 
mullein (lerbascum thapsiforme) consists 
wholly of carotin. Except that they are 
apparently soluble in neither oil nor wa- 
ter, the nature of the pollen pigments that 
do not affect the white wax is unknown 
at present to us. Our studies clearly show, 
however, that the hues of the local crude 
beeswaxes, excluding the metal stains’, 


originate for the most part from the pol- 
lens. 
Bertrand, G., and Poirault, G., 1892. Sur 


la matiere colorante du pollen. Compt. Rend. 
115:828-30 

“Bisson, C. S., and Vansell, G. H. 
wax investigation results. Gleanings 
63:141 


1935. 
Bee 


Bees- 
Cult 








TABLE 1. 


Petroleum 


Kind of pollen. Natural color. a white 











Redmaids Orange yellow 
vellow 

California Golden 

poppy 

Dandelion Bright yellow 

Deciduous fruits Yellow to brown 


vellow 








Color imparted to beeswax and other 


Brilliant orange 


Bright yellow 


Yellow 
(cherry, peach, 
plum) 
Mustard, black Light yellow Light yellow 
Broom Orange red Slight orange yellow 
Filaree sright red None 





solvents by some pollens at Davs, California, 


_ Color imparted to - — 
ether 
mineral oil at 

room temperature 
Brilliant orange 


and 
White beeswax at 
68° C. (154.4° F.) 
Brilliant orange 


Xylene at room 
temperature 
Brilliant orange 


yellow yellow 

Brilliant orange Brilliant orange 
yellow yellow 

Bright yellow Bright yellow 
Yellow Yellow 


Light yellow 
Trace of orange 
which quickly faded 
None 


Light yellow 
Trace of yellowish 
orange 

None 




























Florida Hurricanes 


E. R. ROOT 


How the One in 





1926 Spread Death 
and Destruction 


in the Everglades 










glades of southern Florida. 







During the last month we have been 
hearing through the papers about a big 
blow, a forty to one hundred mile gale 
that swept through the most of Florida, 


A float shown in several of the southern cities, particularly in 
West Palm Beach, represents the soil possibilities of the Ever- 


venting its fury on the Keys of the South 
and then up north on the west coast, even 
into Georgia. The Gulf side of the state 
had been boasting that it had no hurri- 
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canes like Miami and West Palm Beach 
have had, and that has been true up until 
this year. Now the tables are turned. Hur- 
rieanes are no respecters of persons or 
of locality. Tampa had a forty-mile gale. 
Its Bay View Boulevard was damaged. 
The Hurricane of 1926 

The hurricane of 1926 spent its force 
on Miami and West Palm Beach and par- 
ticularly on the Everglades in the vicinity 
of Lake Okeechobee. After the gales from 
the West Indies had paid their respects to 
the two cities they whirled backward and 
actually scooped the water out of its 
shallow lake and sent it as a mighty 
food over some ten thousand acres of gar- 
den crops, wiping out the towns south 
of the lake and killing over two thou- 
sand people.* From the standpoint of 
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then in Congress. She, inheriting the sil- 
ver tongue of her great father, W. J. 
Bryan, made such an eloquent plea that 
Congress and the state of Florida appro- 
priated many millions for the construc- 
tion of the dike, the exact amount of 
which I have not been able to learn. 
Forty thousand acres are now under cul- 
tivation and there are four million acres 
more that will be available as soon as 
funds are provided for more canals. As it 
is, I am told that the region south of 
Lake Okeechobee is now the greatest sin- 
gle garden spot in the world which can 
supply vegetables, milk and honey, not 
only for all of Florida but for the whole 
country as well, if it can take it. That is 
a question for the future to answer. 
I visited the Everglades a number of 
times last winter. I could 











One of the approaches to Lake Okeechobee showing a small 
dredge and a small steamer with a barge to receive the scooped- 
up earth from one of the large dredges. 


the loss of life and destruction of prop- 
erty, the hurricane of 1926 that cavort- 
ed through the southern third of the 
state was the most destructive of any 
that have visited Florida. The towns in 
the Everglades have been restored, new 
people have come in and are now cultivat- 
forty thousand of the 
finest muck land in the world. It is made 
up of peat from a 
growth covering thousands if not millions 


ing some acres 


decaying vegetable 


of years. This peat is a form of coal which 
jurns readily. Fire and insects are now 
more of a menace than floods. Why not 
floods again? Because Uncle Sam and the 
state of Florida, at a cost of many mil- 
lions of dollars, have just completed a 
big dike 12 feet high and 150 miles long 
around the southern half of the lake. This 
dike was advocated by Ruth Bryan Owen, 


with a survivor of that flood who 
count of 2300 bodies. The 
white people cou'd not be distingushed from 
the colored. Many of them were burned and 
others were covered by government derricks. 


*L talked 
said he verified a 


see garden truck of all 
kinds stretching out in all 
directions as far as the hori- 
zon. I was told that some of 
this land was selling at a 
thousand dollars an acre. 1 
traced out one sale of $15,- 
000 actually paid for 17 
acres. Why does this land 
bring such prices? Because 
it is claimed that it will 
often yield in one season 
$1000 worth of crop per 
acre. While I discount much 
that I hear, I could see with 
my own eyes an enormous development 
now going on. The pictures with the 
legends beneath will complete the story. 
Unele Sam would not be there with his 

















One of the numerous locks or gates that per- 

mit the water to pass into the cross ditches of 

the Everglades. The pump shown is to put wa- 

ter on the farms in dry weather or to take it off 
in excessively wet weather. 


derricks that could half a ear- 
load of muck unless there were something 
there. Since the water has been drained 
off by seven gigantie ditches reaching 
from east to west, there are myriads of in- 


scoop 
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1. One of the drainage canals that parallels one of the main highways through the Everglades 
east and west. 2. The great dyke in the distance on the right—about a mile distant. 3. Government 
dredge at work on the dyke at Lake Okeechobee. This derrick can lift half a carload of dirt at one 
scoop. 4. A familiar scene of the immense garden truck areas reaching to the horizon and beyond 
without a break in the Everglades. High rows of sunflower between the rows of beans are for the 


purpose of windbreaks. 5. One of the ditchers that make the lateral ditches across portions of the 
Everglades to the main canals. 
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sects, Whose destructive work must be 
kept in check by poisonous dust from air- 
planes. 

Then there is the ever-present fire haz- 
ard of burning peat, set afire by the care- 
less throwing of cigarettes. Only last sea- 
son 5000 acres of the finest Everglade land 
nar Fort Lauderdale came near being 
ruined by fire and it was only through the 
help from the Governor that the fire was 
put out. It is an outstanding fact that the 











The main highway from West 
Palm Beach to Fort Myers, a 
distance of 125 miles. Fat, sleek 
cattle are grown on fine pasture 
Jand. This picture was taken 
from the auto going at 40 miles 

an hour. 

finest that taken millions of 
years in the making, can be ruined in a 
few days by a cigarette. When, fire gets 
started it is very hard to put out and 
herein lies the danger. It appears to me 
that cigarettes, pipes and cigars should 
be prohibited from this 
from a powder factory. 

The Climate of the Everglades 

would think that town 
inland in the Everglades would be insuf- 
ferably hot. Quite the contrary is true. 

The trade winds across the peninsula keep 

if very comfortable most of the time, I 

am told by those who live there the year 

around, 


land has 


muck land as 


One a city or 


The Everglades for Honey Production 

There wild 
land that support a luxuriant growth of 
saw and cabbage palmetto. The picture 


are thousands of acres of 


above shows a fair sample of the growth. 
thousand 


groves 


In this section one man has a 
Alfalfa and are 
how being rapidly introduced in the area 
drained and more will go in. Along with 
the alfalfa will come sweet clover. 


colonies, orange 


I saw some of the finest herds of fat 
tattle on some of these ranges—cattle 


that look very different from the serawny 
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creatures one sees in northern Florida. In 
short, the Everglades will speedily be- 
come, in the language of the Scripture, “a 
land flowing with milk and honey.” There 
is, and has been, growing wild, thousands 
of acres of thistle, from which some of 
the finest honey in the world is produced. 
I know of one bee man in northern Flor- 
ida, who, when the orange and palmettos 
failed him, moved several hundred eolo- 
nies down into the thistle and got a pay- 


Cabbage and saw palmetto jun- 
gle on each sde of the road lead- 
ing from Okeechobee to Fort 
Myers on the west coast of Flor- 
ida. This affords fine bee pas- 
turage. 


ing crop of honey. Then there is goldenrod 
and elderberry along the drainage ditches. 


I ran across another honey producer in 
northern Florida who makes a practice of 
moving his bees after orange and palmetto 
into the Everglades. Vice versa, there will 
be chances to catch early palmetto in the 
Everglades and then north and 
catch honey from the source in 
northern Florida. 

To give one an idea of how 


move 
same 


crops will 








Apiary of Nathan Lockmiller, South Bay, Fla. 
This is just south of Lake Okeechobee. 
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grow in the Everglades I have only to 
mention that I saw common ragweed and 
goldrenrod there twelve feet high. Not 
only that, crops, owing to the richness of 
the soil, mature in an incredibly short 
time. 
Caution 

Beekeepers from the North should not 
rush into Florida and the Everglades with- 
out making a preliminary trip, and per- 


One of the C. C. Cook Apiaries in the Everglades. Neil DuBois in the foreground. 








haps several of them. Be guided not s 
much by what you hear as by what you 
ean see, and then remember the fires, the 
freezes, the mosquitoes, snakes, and not 
least, the hurricanes that come every few 
years spreading death and destruction in 
their wake. The lesson of the last month 
should not be forgotten. Bonanzas and dis- 
asters sometimes follow in quick succes 
s10n., 























Wintering Bees 


C. H. GILBERT 





Fig. 1.—This is the group used on the experiment during 1934- 
35. There are five Modified Dadant hives to the right. 


One of the major problems confronting 
the beekeepers of Wyoming is the win- 
tering of bees. In the early years of the 
industry winter were great, and 
some large apiaries were completely wiped 
out because of improper packing or lack 
of food. The winters were long, and the 
pioneer beekeepers had to develop meth- 


losses 





Comparison and 
Results of Methods 
Conducted by the 
University of 
Wyoming Experi- 
ment Station 


at Laramie 


ods of protecting bees suitable for Wyom- 
ing conditions. During the past 25 years, 
practically every method of wintering has 
been tested in the state. The methods used 
and the approximate number of colonies 








wintered in Wyoming at the present time 
are as follows: Bee cellars, 20 per cent; 
packing cases, 25 per cent; tar paper pack- 
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ing, 30 per cent; other methods, 15 per 
cent; no protection, 10 per cent. 

Winter loss ranges up to 50 per cent 
during a normal winter, and reports are 
occasionally received showing even larger 
losses in some localities. Beekeepers often 
minimize this loss and figure only the loss 
of adult bees. Other important factors 
are, amount of honey consumed during the 
winter, cost of labor and materials for 
packing, and spread of disease during 
spring robbing. When computing winter 
loss all these items must be considered. 

The present low price of honey and the 
increasing cost of production foree the 
beekeeper to be more efficient. One of the 
most effective ways to reduce the cost of 
production is to reduce the winter loss. 
Because of the importance of this prob 
lem in Wyoming, wintering of bees has 
been a major research project at the Wy 
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Fig. 2.—First step in packing with tar paper. 
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Fig. 3.—Second step in packing with tar paper, 








oming Experiment Station for the past ten 
years. 

This progress report must be confined 
to two short articles, and it will, of 
course, be brief. The first article will de- 
scribe the various methods of wintering 
tested, and in the second article the re- 
sults of the experiments will be outlined 
and discussed briefly. 

The experiment station at Laramie, 
with an elevation of 7200 feet above sea 
level, where rapid and extreme tempera- 
ture changes are frequent, offers a splen- 
did opportunity for the study of winter- 
ing problems. 

During the early work on this problem 
only a few colonies were under observa- 
tion. All colonies were placed on scales 
and electric thermometers were used in 
each hive in an effort to secure fundamen- 
tal data as a foundation for future work. 
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For the first experiment six colonies 
were used. Two were packed in tar paper, 
two in sawdust, and two had no protec- 
tion. 


From these preliminary investigations, 
the following fundamental data were se- 
cured: 

1. Approximately fifty pounds of honey 
is needed to successfully winter a colony 
of bees at this station. 

2. Two-story hives should be used. 

3. The radiation of heat from the clus- 
ter is slight, and two-story hives can be 
used successfully. 

4. It is possible to provide too much 
packing. 

5. Bees become less active in the clus- 
ter, and less honey is consumed during se- 
vere cold spells. 

6. Colonies may starve to death with 
ample stores of honey in the hive if the 
cold weather prevents the from 
breaking cluster for food. 

7. The very best honey should be used 
for wintering. 


bees 


8. Young, well established queens should 
be used for successful wintering. 

9. A good windbreak should be 
vided. 

As the work progressed, the number of 
colonies was inereased, and the experi- 
ment was put on a commercial basis. Dur- 


pro- 
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ing the past winter, 96 colonies were un- 
der observation. 

Caucasian and Italian were 
used. Queens and packages were secured 
from the leading producers of the coun- 
try. Practically all colonies were placed 
in two-story, standard ten-frame_ hives, 
During 1934, ten Modified Dadant hives 
were placed on the experiment. One and 
two-year-old queens were used. All colonies 
on the experiment were wintered on the 
University of Wyoming campus. 


colonies 


Standard Fairbanks seales were used for 
all weight records. A standard Tycos sling 
psychrometer was used for humidity de- 
termination. J. P. Friez & Sons’ recording 
hygrothermographs were used for regis- 
tering temperature and humidity in thé 
bee cellars. Electric thermometers were 
used for all temperature determinations 
inside the hives and in the cellars. 

Methods of Wintering Tested 

Colonies without protection. Sawdust 
packing—single, double, and quadruple 
cases. Tar paper packing, shed wintering, 
and cellar wintering. 

Colonies Without Protection 

The colonies in this group were pre- 
pared for winter in two hive bodies, but 
were given no protection. This is an inex- 
pensive method of preparing colonies for 
winter. 








Fig. 4.—Third step in packing with tar paper. 
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Sawdust Packing 

Two-story hives were placed in pack- 
ing cases with six inches of sawdust for 
insulation. The two-story hives are made 
as one unit with hive staples. The entire 
hive is then placed in the empty case, a 
funnel placed over the entrance, and saw- 
dust poured in. This provides insulation 
for all sides except the bottom. Single, 
double, and quadruple cases were used 
during the experiment. The cases cost 
approximately three dollars each for 
labor and materials. They are rather 
expensive, but when the cost is spread 
over the life of the case, it is not exces- 
sive. The eases shown are eleven years 
old. The labor item in packing in this 
type of case is high. There is considerable 
manipulation of sawdust in the fall and 
spring. The sawdust is heavy to handle 
and absorbs considerable moisture. This 
moisture often freezes, and in the spring 
large cakes of frozen sawdust may be re- 
moved. In order to inspect the colonies 
in the spring, some of the sawdust must 
be removed. This is a disagreeable job, 
especially on a windy day. The cases and 
sawdust must be stored carefully during 
the summer, as the sawdust must be kept 
dry. The sawdust can be stored in the 
empty case after the colony has been re- 
moved. 

The colony to be packed is placed just 
in front of the empty case until the bees 
become located. The hive is lifted to one 
side, and the packing case entrance is 
placed at the old hive entrance. When 
packing or unpacking, there is practically 
no drifting. Colonies ready to be packed 
in single cases are shown in the back- 
ground of Fig. 2. They are shown after 
packing in the background of Fig. 1. The 


Fig. 5.—Group of twelve colonies packed in tar paper ready for winter. 


number of colonies in the experiment 
packed in sawdust varied from ten to 
twenty colonies each year. 


Tar Paper Packing 


The most satisfactory method of pack- 
ing in tar paper at this station is to use 
building paper under tar paper. The steps 
in packing by this method are shown in 
Figs. 2, 3, 4, and 5. Colonies to be pack- 
ed are arranged as in No. 2 wtih the bot- 
tom-boards sloping to the front. The 
distance around the group is then meas- 
ured and tar paper cut long enough to 
reach completely around with two feet al- 
lowed for lap. Two layers of building pa- 
per the same length as the tar paper are 
then placed on the tar paper and the three 
wrapped around the colonies. The lower 
part is nailed in place with lath and the 
paper is turned up in front to leave the 
entrances open. The top of the paper is 
then folded over as in Fig. 3. Tar pa- 
per and one thickness of building paper 
is then put over the top and nailed down, 
Fig. 4. The finished case of twelve colo- 
nies is shown in Fig. 5. After the tar pa- 
per is in place, the bottoms of the hives 
are banked with dirt, and the space be- 
tween the hives in front is plugged with 
burlap. This makes an air-tight pack. 

The cost of materials and labor is very 
low. The paper shown has been used four 
years, 

This type of packing permits early 
spring inspection and feeding by remov- 
ing only the top cover. The entrance is 
not disturbed, and only the top of the 
hive is exposed. Thus robbing is cut to a 
minimum. After inspection the cover is 
replaced, and the colony still has the pro- 
tection of winter packing. When the colo- 
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nies are unpacked, the paper can be rolled 
compactly and labelled, so that it may be 
used on the same number of colonies the 
next fall. This material should be stored 
in a dry place. 

The number of colonies packed in tar 
paper varied from ten to forty-six colonies 
during each year. 

Shed Wintering 


The shed used on this experiment is 












Fig. 6.—A close-up of the bee shed with center section open. 


shown in Figs. 1 and 6. Flights can be con 
trolled by opening or closing the door on 
the front and top. The colonies are placed 
on a support eight inches from the ground 
and no insulation is provided. Ten colo- 
nies were used in the shed. 
Cellar Wintering 

Two cellars were used during the course 
of these investigations. The cellars were 
approximately 6x 12x7 feet high, allow 
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ing approximately 25 cubic feet per col- 
ony. The cellars were of very cheap con- 
struction with dirt walls and floors. The 
rafters were laid from side to center of 
the ridge to permit good air drainage to 
the top. One vent was provided in the top, 
and the cold air was admitted through an 
underground ventilator with openings in 
the front and rear of the cellar. Electric 
fans were placed in each vent to permit 
forced ventilation. 
Automatically controlled 
electric strip heaters were 
installed in the ventilator 
of one cellar for heat con- 
trol. A refrigerator unit was 
installed in the other cellar 
for cooling purposes. The 
two cellars were separated 
by six feet of earth. A small 
anteroom to house the elee 
trical equipment and refrig 
eration compressor was con 
structed between the two 
doors. 


eellar Temperature 


readings could be taken 
from this anteroom without 
disturbing the colonies, and 
the cellar doors were open 
ed but once a week. Tempe: 


ature and humidity inside 





the eellar were recorded von 
stantly by means of a hy- 
grothermograph. Weights on 
a scale colony were taken 
each week in each cellar. No attempt was 
made to control the humidity of cellars, 

The colonies were taken from the cel- 
lars during the early part of April, never 
before the 2nd or later than the 13th. The 
time of removal from the cellars was de- 
termined by weather conditions and the 
condition of the colonies. 

Laramie, Wyoming. 
To be continued.) 














Fig. 7.—250 colonies are regularly stored in this cellar. 
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From the Field of Experience 





GETTING DRONES OUT OF SUPERS 
A Little Trick That Can Be Used Where 
a Colony is “Demareed.” 

When a colony is “Demareed,” it is es- 
sential to provide some opening in the 
top stories above the queen-excluder in 
order to allow the escape of drones, or 
else they will die off in the hive and clog 
up the queen-excluder. 

Most books only state that an opening 
should be provided, but do not offer any 
suggestion as to the nature of the open- 
ing. 

One way is to stagger the supers, but 
when this is done, there is an opening in 
front of the hive as well as in the rear. 
The snag is that rain can get into the 
hive through the rear slit (unless, of 
course, it has been blocked up which 
means extra fuss) and is bound to be det 
rimental to bees and frames. Another dis- 
advantage is that the two large openings 
may be inducive to robbing. 

Another way is to drill a hole in one 
of the supers, but this practice is de 
tested by most beekeepers, because it not 
only mars the appearance of the hive, but 
it also means that the hole will have to 
be plugged up later on. 

A much simpler way is to cut a one 
half-inch notch in each top corner of the 
front cleat of the queen-excluder. As most 
of the drones come down to the queen- 
excluder in an endeavor to get out of the 
hive, they will find these openings very 
easily. 

These openings are almost inconspicuous 
and do not weaken the queen-excluder 
to any extent. After they have served 
their purpose, they can easily be blocked 
up again with the same bits of wood that 
were originally cut out.—G. P. Beyleveld, 
Pretoria, South Africa. 





CONTEST BRINGS PUBLICITY 


A Novel Method of Making the Public 
More Honey Minded 


In 1932, and again in 1934, the Mont- 
gemery County Beekeepers’ Association 
of Ohio and one of the leading newspapers 


of Dayton, Ohio, joined forces during Na- 
tional Honey Week, in a Honey Contest 
which has created considerable comment 
and publicity for honey. This appears to 
be a good method to bring out the differ- 
ent values of honey, and to drive the facts 
home to the reading public. Its cost is not 
great and the publicity is sure. 

The topie of the contest was in the 
form of a question, “What are the two 
great works of the honeybees for man- 
kind?” The answer is naturally pollina- 
tion and the production of honey. 

As secretary of the local Association, I 
had been given charge of making the ar- 
rangements and acting as the go-between 
between the Association and the Dayton 
Journal and Herald, one a morning and 
the other an afternoon paper. The con- 
test was announced in the Sunday Jour- 
nal of November 4, which gave the ques- 
tions to be answered. This was followed 
by a similar announcement in the Herald 
the following afternoon, and each edition 
of the Herald from the 12th to 16th, also 
the Sunday editions of the Journal for the 
1jth and the 18th, on which last date the 
winners were announced. Also on Monday, 
November 12, an editorial was printed 
which contained about 175 words on the 
value of honeybees to the State of Ohio. 

Each paper carried an average of at 
least a half column about the contest and 
the different values of honey for health 
and home. I am giving verbatim one of 
the honey write-ups which was printed in 
the Dayton Sunday Journal, November 11, 
1934. 

“Honey has played a prominent part in 
the diet of all generations and races of 
men since the world began. Not only is 
it one of the oldest foods, but there is no 
food that is produeed over so wide a ter- 
ritory and under such different geographi- 
eal and elimatie conditions, 

“Tt is not just a sugar or a chemical 
sweetening agent for it contains a num- 
ber of ingredients which places it in a 
class by itself as a wholesome natural 
sweetening agent. Most sugars must be 
broken down into simple sugars by diges- 
tion before they can be assimilated. The 
simple sugars resulting are identical with 
those found naturally in honey. For this 
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reason honey requires practically no di- 
gestion, being almost wholly available for 
immediate absorption into the body. This 
is one of the reasons why it is recognized 
as a valuable food for babies and grow 
ing children. 

“Give the subject just a little thought, 
take a peak into your library on the sub- 
ject of honey, and then write your an- 
to the contest.” 

The prizes for the contest were 25 one- 
gallon jugs of honey contributed by the 
members of the Association. 


swer 


The response to the contest was grati- 
fying. There were in all 430 replies. 
Among them were several novelties, and 
many of the essays were really works of 
art. 

To find just what the essays contained 
in the way of knowledge of honey and the 
different uses of honey in the household, 
a systematic search was made through 
these essays and the following list was 
made with the number of times the indi- 
vidual headings were mentioned. Medi 
cally, 140 times; high food value, 61 
times; for cooking, 35 times; for health, 
32 times; easy digestibility, 43 times; 
for young children, 24 times; for baking, 
21 times; and as a carbohydrate food for 
babies, 15 times. Also the statement was 
made that honey was used in their homes 
37 times. When we take into consideration 
not one of these headings entered direct 
ly into the answering of the two ques 
tions but were more or less voluntary, 
they assume some importance. 

Among the best of the essays were a 
lot submitted in bulk totaling 131 from 
a class in biology from the Roosevelt 
High School of Dayton, Ohio. These land- 
ed all at once and caused much more than 
a flurry in the editorial room of the paper. 
They 


pared, Many of them gave mute evidence 


were all exeeptionally well pre 
that hours of work had been expended on 
them. Some had beautifully executed cov- 
ers with drawings, lettering and what-not 
on the covers and in the essays them 
selves. It would have been possible to 
huve picked the entire 25 winners from 
this class of high school students alone. 
The city editor and myself were in a quan 
dary as to what to do. The outcome of our 
consultation was an extra prize of 131 
one-pound containers of honey—one to be 
presented to each of the contestants from 
the biology class. The expense was equal- 
ly shared by the newspaper and the As- 
sociation. The teacher of the class was 
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pleased with the result and felt we had 
done well by her elass. She told me later 
that the father of one of her students had 
some bees, and when he heard the result 
of the contest as it affected the school, 
figured the cost in honey which had been 
given in prizes. He then read it to the 
class and stated they should all be pleased 
to have been specially recognized in the 
special prizes given them. 

From my observations and deductions 
arrived at from these two contests I feel 
this is a very fine method of bringing 
honey to the notice of the newspaper read- 
ing public. While canvassing during the 
period the contest was running I heard 
many comments about it. 

From the replies received it appears 
some of our population are aware of the 
value of honey in the diet and for use in 
the home. This should be encouraging to 
all of us——Penn G. Snyder, Dayton, Ohio. 





DEVICE FOR HOLDING COVERS ON 


This Costs Little and Avoids the Use of 
Stones or Bricks to Keep Covers in Place 


The beekeeper who takes pride in keep- 
ing his apiary neat and attractive look- 
ing will appreciate this little device which 











Simple device for holding hive cover in place 


will take the place of the customary rocks 
and bricks. The materials used to mak 
this are generally to be picked up around 
the place or obtainable at little or no 
cost. 


A seven-inch strip of sixteen or eight- 
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een gauge sheet iron strap, one and one- 
fourth inches wide is bent to form a hook 
at one end. The other end is bent about 
one and three-fourths inches from the end 
to form a right angle. Tinners at the hard- 
ware stores usually take these strips off of 
pundles of sheet iron and are willing to 
give them away. A strip thus bent is held 
in position by a metal slide about four 
inches square, shaped to form a guide. 
This may be made of tin or light weight 
sheet iron. A piece of heavy wire is slip- 
ped through the piece of inner tube and 
shaped to form a ring which slips over the 
hook. The inner tube is fastened at the 
opposite end by means of small nails driv- 
en through the rubber and a small pro- 
tecting metal strip. The rubber is cut 
wider or narrower according to the weight 
of the inner tube to provide the proper 
tension. In attaching this device, place 
it about three quarters of an inch from the 
back, or front of the hive lid. 

In placing the lid on the hive put the 
end of the lid on which the clamp is fas 
tened down, first, and push forward or 
pull back, depending on whether you wish 
to use the clamp in front or back position, 
to permit the other end to go on the hive. 
One should use a uniform system in put 
ting on the covers so that all may catch 
at the front or at the back of the hives. 
This simple device enables ome to keep a 
very attractive and neat looking apiary. 

3enj. Nielsen, Aurora, Nebraska. 





WINTERING IN MINNESOTA 


Frequently Bees Are Without a Flight for 
Five Months Out of Twelve 


Up here in northern Minnesota our win 
ters are long and, as a rule, severe. Snow 
usually comes in October, and by Thanks- 
giving is almost always here to stay un- 
til spring. With winter temperature rang 
ing from 40 to 45 degrees above zero ocea- 
sionally for a very few days, to as low as 
50 below (spells of two to three weeks 
with the mereury seldom rising above 20 
below are not uncommon), wintering of 
course, a difficult problem. 
Bees are without a flight most years from 
the last of October to April, a good five 
months out of the twelve. 


bees is, of 


The wintering problem is three-fold: 
Populous colonies of bees, plenty of stores, 
and ample protection—either in a cellar 


or outdoors. 
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Of the three requirements, the first is, 
te my mind the most important. Plenty 
of young, vigorous bees in each hive in 
the fall helps to insure successful winter- 
ing. Even with plenty of stores and a good 
cellar a colony of old bees will not winter 
well. Fortunately this requirement is al- 
most the easiest to meet. Requeen annual- 
ly with a good queen and this problem is 
solved. 

Every real beekeeper has learned to 
leave plenty of food for each colony. I 
leave a well filled shallow super on each 
colony for winter, with five full-depth 
combs of sealed stores reserved for 
spring. This last is mainly a form of in- 
surance, however, as in most cases the 
shallow super has proved sufficient. It 
pays to have a little more than just 
enough. TI like the shallow super for win- 
ter stores, as wintering in a single story 
necessitates late feeding, thus disturbing 
starting up 
brood rearing again. A deep super of hon- 
ey on each colony over winter would make 
eellar wintered colonies very heavy to 
handle. I have found little difference in 
whether light or dark honey is used for 


the bees—sometimes even 


stores. 
The third 
tion, can be met in an inexpensive bee 


requirement, ample protee- 


ecllar. Personally, I prefer cellar winter- 
ing, as heavy snows to protect colonies 
from sudden extreme changes, often come 
late, if at all. I believe even well packed 
hives would be in poor shape outdoors in 
winters of light snows. The bees would 
consume a very large amount of stores. 
My cellar is built of logs from the native 
spruce trees, which withstand rot fairly 
well, although concrete would, of course, 
last longer. It is in a well drained spot, 
on a gravel ridge. The roof is under the 
frost line—about three feet below the 
ground level. It has one-eighth inch venti- 
lator, with a chimney about fourteen feet 
above the ground. In a cement cellar an 
intake would probably be necessary, also, 
but experience has shown that in a cellar 
of this type bees need very little air in 
winter. To prevent rains from soaking 
through the gravel, we build a stack of 
hay on top in place of a roof. The tem- 
perature varies little even through ex- 
tremes of weather. The bees have winter- 
ed well (and this means strong colonies 
in the spring-—not merely alive), although 
| have had only 20 or so hives in a 10 by 
30 foot cellar. The sides and roof are of 
logs as stated before, averaging about 
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eight to ten inches thick and well braced. 
The entrance way is long enough for dou- 
ble doors. 

Follow these three requirements and 
your bees will weather the severest win- 
ter. Disregard them and trouble follows. 
During five years we have wintered near- 
ly 20 colonies per year—not many, but 
enough to make a good test, at least. In 
all, four colonies have been lost, and 
these all in one winter when I put no 
shallow supers on. The single-story hives 
seemed heavy, and they were—but with 
pollen and bees instead of honey. Since 
then I have used a food chamber on each 
colony in the cellar and have lost no colo- 
nies. Even queen mating nuclei (in shal- 
low frames) have come through O. K. 
With good wintering attained, the honey 
crop, if there is one to be had, is just a 
step away.—C. M. Isaacson, Middle River, 
Minnesota. 





HOW IT’S DONE IN WASHINGTON 
Which Is Preferable—One or Two Story 
Colonies for Outside Wintering? 

Judging from the articles appearing in 
the different bee journals, beekeepers are 
a long way from agreeing on the best 
method of wintering bees. To me, these 
articles are very interesting. 

I am only a small beekeeper, but some 
day may be a larger one. I thought when 
I first started fooling with bees, that I 
would keep only three or four colonies, 
and that perhaps within a few years the 
fever would wear off. Such doesn’t seem 
to be the case. The fact of the matter is, 
it is getting worse. 

To me, the one thing attractive about 
following beekeeping as a livelihood, is 
this: The bees require strenuous labor on 
the part of the beekeeper for six months 
of the year, then for four or five months 
they can be almost forgotten. Spending 
the winter in the Southland has quite an 
attraction for me. Perhaps that is because 
the line I am now following leaves very 
little time for getting out from under. 

Cellar wintering precludes the beekeep- 
er getting very far away from home. Also, 
not all men are oustandingly successful 
at cellar wintering. According to “Fifty 
Years Among the Bees,” Dr. Miller did not 
make a howling success of it. 

The first five or six years I kept bees I 
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wintered them in packing cases construct- 
ed according to government specifications, 
That method is all right, but I lost some 
bees. It requires a lot of equipment, and 
unless one uses straw or chaff for packing, 
which can be destroyed each spring, 
there is a lot of work connected with it. 
However, if I had to choose between a lot 
of work at one time, and staying on the 
job all winter, I believe I’d take the lot 
of work. Last winter I used a modification 
of the top entrance. Something along the 
line suggested by A. W. Finlay, of New 
Westminster, B. C., I wintered in single- 
story ten-frame hives. The bees came 
through the winter 100 per cent. How 
ever, last winter was not a true test of 
the method, as the winter was very mild. 
This winter I have sixteen colonies in 
two-story hives, with lots of bees and 
stores. I increased my bees by the Rauch- 
fuss and Demuth method, namely, by set- 
ting one hive body containing the old 
queen to one side, then uniting in the 
fall, with the producing colony. My plan 
differed from theirs only in that I left 
only one frame of brood and bees with 
the old queen. I am using the top entrance 
and have wrapped the hives with tar pa- 
per.—A. H. Gates, Garfield, Washington. 





THE VARNISH TREE 


Yellow Blossoms of This Tree Make for 
Beauty as Well as a Source of Nectar 


The so-called varnish tree, which is 
known to botanists as Koelreuteria pani- 
culata, was brought out of China almost 
two centuries ago, yet seems to have made 
little impression on American planters. 
That it has some value to bees has been 
shown in sections where the tree has been 
growing for any length of time. So we 
look forward to seeing increased 
plantings of it in the near future. And it 
likely that complaints will be 
heard regarding either its economic quali- 
ties or its ornamental value. 

Although it does not make a large 
growth, as trees go, it grows rapidly into 
a broad-topped mass thirty to forty feet 
high and, when fully grown has a trunk 
six to seven feet in girth. The large, dark 
green leaves are made up of from seven 
to fifteen leaflets, handsome in them- 
selves, but the tree’s greatest glory is 
found in the large clusters of yellow flow- 
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ers which protrude from the end of every 
shoot all during July and August. It is 
this long period of flowering during two 
months of summer when nectar is some- 
times scarce that will be of most interest 
to beekeepers, and, as mentioned before, 
its value as a source of nectar and pollen, 
although not fully investigated, seems to 
justify further trials. The University of 
California reports it of minor importance 
there, but it must be remembered that the 
tree’s blossoming period competes with 
other plants in that state, such as the 
yellow star thistle and the native buck- 
wheats (Eriogunum), which produce an 
extremely heavy flow of nectar. 

The varnish tree is so easy to grow from 
seed and it makes such rapid growth it 
surely will pay beekeepers to give it a 
trial. Seeds sown in spring germinate 
readily and are usually large enough to 
transplant to their permanent place the 
following spring. It is not particular as 
to soil or exposure, though its natural 
home on rocky mountain slopes and in 
other stony places would indicate an in- 
tolerance of too much moisture. Coming 
from northern China, it is quite hardy, 
though the severe cold of 1933-34 caused 
some winter-killing in Michigan. It is said 
to be hardy in Massachusetts, so should 
be able to stand the winters of the Unit- 
ed States except in the very coldest sec- 
tions.—C. A. Wood, Copemish, Michigan. 





ONE BEE STING—ENOUGH 


Would Like to Get Rid of Sciatic Rheu- 
matism But Not by Applying Bee Stings 

In the January and February issues of 
Gleanings there were articles on the value 
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of bee stings in the treatment of rheuma- 
tism. May I add my experience? For sev- 
eral months I have suffered with sciatic 
rheumatism and the doctor said that he 
could not help me. After reading the ar- 
ticles my husband and I thought we would 
give the method a trial. He is a beekeep- 
er, and I have been around the bees more 
or less and have been stung, and it has 
never affected me in any way more than 
the pain at the minute. However, it has 
been a number of years since I have been 
stung (by bees). Mr. Boggs brought home 
a few bees and we planned that we would 
try one sting that day and wait and see 
the results and gradually increase the 
number of stings and perhaps in time I 
would have relief from the rheumatism. 

We forced the bee to sting me on the leg 
and in ten minutes’ time the immediate 
symptoms were of such a grave nature 
that I was without doubt suffering a se- 
vere form of poisoning. In another two 
or three minutes I was unconscious, and 
from then on I’ll take my husband’s word 
for what happened. My heart beat at such 
slow intervals that the pulse was not per- 
ceptible. He applied first aid methods and 
only after desperate measures was he able 
to bring me back to consciousness. He 
called the doctor as soon as he could see 
that I was breathing. I had lost control 
of all bodily functions. The doctor gave 
me three hypodermies to counteract the 
poison of the bee stings. Gradually the 
beating of my heart became more normal 
and I regained control of my body. The 
next day I was broken out with a rash, I 
was nauseated for days and it was weeks 
before I felt normal again. 

In the American Bee Journal for March 
isan article on Bee Venom Therapy, and it 
says: “And not a single instance has been 








Part of a large group of Pennsylvania beekeepers who met at Conandahota Lake, August 1, 1935, 
for the Sixth Annual Picnic of Erie County Beekeepers’ Association. 
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reported where it has done any harm or 
produced injurious effects.” I didn’t ex- 
pect to be cured by one bee sting or to no- 
tice any difference in my condition. How- 
ever, I shall not try the second. I will add 
that I am a young woman and have no 
heart trouble—Mrs. Newton Boggs, Viro- 
qua, Wisconsin. 

{In our articles on the subject we have 
always urged taking a sting prick only 
and follow this up on successive days 
until immunity is established. For one not 
already immune, to let even one sting 
spend its full force is hazardous. A_be- 
ginner with never gets 
the full force of a sting because he kills 


bees seldom or 


the bee or rubs out the sting before it 


can act. See page 626, this issue.—Editor. | 


A TRIP TO THE NORTHWEST 


It Pays to Visit Other Beekeepers as Well 
as Entomologists 


| Last December, on our way to the Valdosta 
meeting, we had a delightful visit with Mr. M.S 
Stone, General Manager of the Superior Honey 
Co., of Ogden, Utah. We talked about beekeep 
ing in the great Northwest. Mr. Stone mention 
ed Fred O. Brose, of Rupert, Idaho, as one of 
the outstanding beekeepers of that state.—Edi 
tor. | 


I am constantly on the lookout for bee- 
hives while riding on a train. On a recent 
trip it me there was plen- 
ty of space for more beekeepers in the 
West. My first stop was in Boise, Idaho. 
In the State Capitol I met the State Bee 
Inspector, Mr. Wicks. He is a very busy 
man, but always has time to see any one 
interested in bees or the fruit business. He 
says foulbrood is under control in Idaho, 
through the good co-operation of bee in- 
spectors in the different counties. There 
are several thousand colonies in the Boise 
Valley. 

The next stop was at Wapato, Wash- 
ington, where I met a fine beekeeper and 
queen breeder, none other than Daniel 
Wurth, a man who could celebrate the 
diamond jubilee, for the 75 years he has 
worked among bees. Ags a little boy he 
helped his father back in Cranville, In- 
diana. He was well acquainted with Mr. 
A. I. Root and Dr. C. C. Miller. He is a 
most efficient queen and has a 
fine queen yard in the hills near Toppen 
ish. We talked bees, of course. He is a 
great admirer of the Caucasians and 
thinks they will be the coming bee in 
this country. 


seemed to 


breeder 
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Mr. Wurth has a fine daughter married 
to Mr. Wickson, the inspector in 
Wapato. Both are very busy people. Mr. 
Wickson told me the greatest trouble in 
the fruit belt in Yakima, Washington, 
comes, not from spraying the fruit trees, 
but spraying potatoes and everything else 
with lead arsenic. The lead draws the bees 
and it means a terrible loss every year. 

I also stopped at the beeyard of Mr, 
Dunlap at Toppenish. He has a very well 


bee 








Daniel Wurth, Wapato, Washington, and his 
show hive. 


kept apiary and one of the finest extract- 

ing houses in this neighborhood. In the 

Yakima Valley are several beekeepers 

with more than 1000 colonies. Wherever I 

traveled, the countryside looked its best. 
Fred D. Brose, Rupert, Idaho. 


COMMENTS ON CURRENT ITEMS 


The article on reaching city markets, 
by Walter H. Hull, has inspired me to 
give a little of my experience along the 
same line. 

Within driving distance of our 
location there are two cities and several 
large towns. Prior to 1912 we sold at re- 
tail all the honey our locality would take, 
and shipped the rest. We soon found that 
our income would be much increased if 
eould sell in our district the 
amount we were shipping. We made a can 


short 


we own 
vass of the towns and called on the stores 
who handled honey. If another honey pro 
ducer had a well established trade at a 
certain grocery we said, “Well, the honey 














you have been selling is probably as good 
as mine and I shall not take up any of 
your time. If at any time you need honey, 
call me up.” My favorite stunt was to 
find a high class grocery that did not keep 
honey on display and sold little of it. I of- 
fered them a display of honey in glass 
which they were to give a prominent place 
in their store. The honey was light in 
color, heavily ripened and carefully heat- 
ed to prevent crystallization. If the mer- 
chant would promise to keep the honey 
prominently displayed and sold a large 
quantity, we sold to no one else in his 
town. We found this a better way than 
to interfere with our brother beekeepers 
who had an established trade. 

We called on our customers about the 
first of each month and replenished their 
stock. Occasionally we found a dealer who 
had hidden away on the shelves a quan- 
tity of extracted honey crystallized solid. 
He wasn’t at all interested in buying hon- 
ey. We would say, “Look here, we have 
a heating outfit. We will liquefy that 
honey for you so you ean get rid of it.” 
I would pack it in the eartons and put 
them in the truck. Then I would take one 
of my own cartons containing the same 
number of glasses and place the packages 
on the counter. I would say, “See here, just 
to show you how good a sport I am here is 
the same quantity of my own honey all 
ready to sell; place it on display and you 
ean sell it. I will keep your honey and 
by the time I eall again you will be ready 
to give me an order.” 

About A. F. B. resistency: That there 
is any strain of bees immune to A. F. B. 
seems to be incredible. Certainly there is 
no colony that can clean up this disease 
after it becomes badly infested. There is 
a stage in the infection of E. F. B. that 
is often taken for A. F. B. Isn’t it possi- 
ble that mistakes are made in diagnosing 
the disease ? 

Several years ago a farmer living near 
our apiary asked me to run his little api- 
ary. We consented to do so for half the 
honey. The rules allowed us to show this 
honey at the fair. The owner of the bees 
showed the same honey, which was quite 
all right. His honey was shown in glasses 
dusty and streaked on the outside and 
the contents cloudy, in the first stages of 
granulation. Ours was in white polished 
glasses, the honey very clear and bright. 
The lady judges gave the dirty glassed 
and cloudy honey the first prize, and the 
bright sparkling article second place. 
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What did we do about it? Nothing—just 
laughed it off. 

I hope that every reader of Gleanings 
will read and then read again the article, 
“Importance of Drones.” While line 
breeding in queen rearing is very impor- 
tant, the old saying, “the prepotency is 
on the side of the male,” must not be for- 
gotten. 

Moving bees short distances, page 542. 
Have you ever tried the plan of leaning 
a board against the entrance so the bees 
will bump the entrance when rushing 
from the hive, look around and re-locate 
themselves?—J. F. Dunn, Ridgway, On- 
tario, 


[See page 623 this issue.—Editor. ] 





SPINSTER JANE SAYS— 


I think none of the folk hereabout ever 
saw a summer as dry as the one just past, 
though in other parts of Ontario it has 
been an extremely wet one. The leaves 
on the trees, on the rocks, and on the 
hills turned to yellow and red and brown, 
long ago. Blueberries dried up and drop- 
ped from the bushes, also, and now after 
several heavy frosts we look for autumn’s 
glorious colors much earlier than usual. 

Early in June there was abundance of 
rain—enough to insure us a bumper crop 
of grain and of clover as well—but with 
the drouth following on June’s heels 
well, the clover honey season was not a 
long one. 

Beeause of our shorter summer season 
here, to be sure of plenty of garden stuff, 
we must sow plenty of seed. Isn’t the 
same true of bees? In future, to make 
sure of lots of honey, I mean to increase 
my colonies of bees. A few require as 
much attention as many, and the more we 
keep (if properly kept) the greater our 
profit. This isn’t greed, just Scotch canni- 
ness and honest thrift. 

Just now war in Africa, and perhaps in 
Kurope, too, threatens, and we must learn 
a lesson right here from the honeybees. 
They are very human after all. If they 
find a colony too weak to defend itself, 
yet rich in stored honey, they at once 
covet this supply and set to work robbing 
their weaker neighbor, until nothing is 
left. Isn’t this true in the Ethiopian cri- 
sis? Is it not her oil and rich resources 
that certain nations covet? Or, further, 
is it the country itself they want, to give 

(Continued on page 639.) 
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Editorials 





Due to copious rains 
throughout the 
summer months, clo- 
vers have made a 
vigorous growth, especially alsike and 


Condition 
of Clovers 


white clover. In some regions alsike from 
spring seeding is in bloom. It is seldom, 
however, that bees get much nectar from 
alsike in the late summer or fall. White 
Dutch clover has again made its appear- 
ance, but as stated in the previous issues, 
it did not yield much nectar this season, 
beeause the first year’s bloom from seed- 
ing, as a rule, yields very little nectar. 
Prospects are promising in the alsike and 


white clover regions for a good honey 
crop in 1936. 

eee 
Watch for In regions where 


American foulbrood 
is prevalent, or even 
where an occasional 
case of disease is found, it pays to inspect 
earefully each colony of bees before cold 
weather sets in. There seems to be a ten- 
dency on the part of some beekeepers to 
winter strong colonies that are slightly 


A. F. B. 


infected, especially if one or two dis- 
eased cells are found late in the fall. 
This is very dangerous practice. Even 


though such slightly diseased colonies 
are moved away to a hospital yard until 
they can be properly treated the follow- 
ing spring, there is always the danger of 
their being stolen, knocked over, or other 
wise tampered with. But the greatest haz- 
ard is that such colonies may die and be 
robbed out by other bees within flying 
distance early in the spring before the 
owner of the bees visits the apiary. 

The beekeeper who makes a practice of 
disposing of diseased colonies promptly 
the day the disease is found, is likely to 
have less disease than the beekeeper who 
makes a practice of harboring it. 


eee 
National Before we realize it 
National Honitey 
Honey Week Week, which comes 


this year, November 
10 to 16, will be upon us. This particular 
week, set apart for the popularizing of 
honey throughout the United States, 





should mean much to the beekeeping in- 
dustry. 

The suecess of Honey Week depends 
largely on the advertising efforts put forth 
by beekeepers and handlers of honey, 
There are a number of things that can be 
done to make communities more honey 
conscious. Observation hives of bees dis- 
played in grocer’s windows are sure to 
attract attention. Advertisements in local 
papers of special prices on honey during 
Honey Week are worthwhile. Articles on 
bees and beekeeping run in newspapers 
prior to and during Honey Week, help to 
focus public interest on honey and bees. 
The distribution of honey folders contain- 
ing recipes and information on the use of 
honey is bound to acquaint people with 
the virtues of honey. 

Beekeepers should write the American 
Honey Institute, Madison, Wisconsin, for 
suggestions and suitable printed matter 
for putting on a real Honey Week. 


eee 
A New Technical Bulletin 
No. 481, entitled 


Bulletin 


“Organization and 
Management of Api- 
aries Producing Extracted Honey in the 
White Clover Region,” by R. S. Wash- 
burn and G. E. Marvin, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., is now available. This is 
one of the best bulletins that was ever 
put out and every beekeeper should have 
a copy, price, 5 cents, for sale by the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C. 

This bulletin has to do particularly with 
what is the 
of the northern central states. It goes into 
a general description of how different bee 
keepers in this section keep bees and how 


known as white clover belt 


they winter them. It gives a list of the 
honey plants of the white clover region 
and their blooming perod for different 


parts of the year. Some interesting figures 
are given on the average cost of equip 
ment, the cost of labor and the practices 
that are most common in the production 
of extracted honey in what is known as 
the clover belt. It is packed full of use 
ful information. 

One significant fact brought out is that 
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the great mass of honey producers in the 
clover belt are what might be called small 
beekeepers, back lotters, and farmers who 
operate their bees as a side line in con- 
nection with their regular business, 

This fact has been well known to the 
publishers for years. It is easy to see 
why Gleanings caters to the needs of its 
largest clientele. 

It is needless to say that this bulletin 
is one of the products of the Bee Culture 
Laboratory under the direction of James 
I. Hambleton. When sending for this bul- 
letin, don’t send stamps. A five cent piece 
wrapped in paper will go through the 
mail safely. 


Dr. C. E. Burnside, 
Assistant Apicul- 


Shame Again jurist in the Bee 
Culture Laboratory, 


in Florida 
at Beltsville Re- 


search Center, Beltsville, Maryland, in a 
letter received on August 26, writes: 

“T heartily endorse your policy of 
launching a campaign to stop the indis- 
eriminate burning of the landscapes of 
Florida and other Southern States. You 
are unquestionably right in assuming that 
a continuous warfare against the practice 
is necessary to obtain material improve- 


The Burning 


ment. 

“During the three months that I was in 
the South I was struck by the immense 
amount of damage by forest fires. Not 
only was the top soil burned away but 
thousands of acres of trees and honey 
plants were killed, wild life was destroy- 
ed, and the natural beauty of the land- 
scape damaged.” 

Dr. Burnside is a bacteriologist. He 
spent several months in Florida studying 
bee disease there. It was Burnside and 
Foster, state bee inspector for Florida, 
who studied and made public their find 
ings in regard to a new brood disease 
known as parafoulbrood. 

Dr. Burnside had an opportunity to 
study the Florida 
thoroughly and naturally enough he is in 
a position to know of the terrible destruc- 
tion going on every year because of irre- 
sponsible cattlemen putting their cattle 
upon the public domain and setting fire 
to it without asking permission of anyone, 
burning over thousands of acres of land, 
ruining the top soil, burning off honey 


conditions in quite 
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plants, young timber and such bird life as 
nest on the ground. 

This habit of setting fire to the wild 
growth is not confined to Florida only by 
any means. It is one of the nuisances and 
plagues of the South. 


eee 
The Two-Story Many beekeepers 
who use standard 


Brood Chamber ten-frame hives are 
Hive trying out and fa- 

voring the two-story 
brood chamber. Those who have tried it 
out thoroughly would not go back to the 
single-story brood chamber. The upper 
story may be called the food chamber, al- 
though it becomes a brood chamber as 
well as a food chamber during the height 
of brood rearing. 

When we first began using the food 
chamber in the Root Company apiaries 
operated for extracted honey, we kept 
the food chamber above the queen exclud- 
er, usually on top of the pile of supers, 
during the major honey flow. At the close 
of the last honey flow of the season, 
after the surplus honey was removed, the 
food chamber was placed down on the 
brood chamber with queen excluder re- 
moved and left in this position during 
the winter and the following spring, un- 
til the beginning of the major honey flow. 
The queen was then confined to the lower 
brood chamber by a queen excluder. The 
food chamber was kept above the queen 
excluder during the main honey flow. 

At present when producing extracted 
honey we leave the food chamber on top 
of the lower chamber throughout the sea- 
son. In other words, we have a two-story 
brood-chamber hive, which is also a food- 
chamber hive. During the honey flow the 
queen excluder is placed over the food 
chamber, or upper brood chamber. This 
method of manipulation simplifies apiary 
management and avoids having to lift the 
food chamber off and on when supering. 
Furthermore, we _ believe it controls 
swarming, because the queen has more 
available comb space for egg laying and 
the brood chamber is less likely to be- 
come congested. It is generally conceded 
that congestion in the brood chamber is 
the prime cause of swarming. 

A prolific queen usually has brood in 
both brood chambers at the beginning of 
the main honey flow. As the flow pro- 
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gresses and as the brood in the upper 
chamber emerges, the combs are gradual- 
ly filled with honey. This means that the 
queen is driven down into the lower brood 
chamber. This is exactly as it should be. 
At the close of the honey flow the upper 
brood chamber, or food chamber, is filled 
with honey for winter stores. The lower 
brood chamber usually contains some hon- 
ey and considerable brood, as well as pol- 
len. Thus the two-story brood chamber 
hive, during a normal season, contains an 
abundance of honey, pollen, brood and 
bees at the close of the main honey flow. 
A colony of bees in this environment is 
likely to be very populous in the fall and 
will winter well in the North, provided 
adequate protection is supplied. 


The Big Con- A big bee conven- 

a tion, in some re- 
vention at spects comparable 
Detroit, Octo- 


to the big Interna- 
tional meeting at 
ber 7 to 10 


Valdosta, Georgia, 
will be held in De- 
troit, Statler Hotel, on October 7, 8, 9, and 
10. Detroit is an ideal meeting place for 
beekeepers, as history has shown. It 
draws equally on the Ontario, Canada, 
beekeepers as well as those of Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Ohio, and New York. It is, in 
fact, located in the center of some of 
the very best bee territory in the whole 
of the United States and that means, of 
course, that we shall have a big repre- 
sentative as we did at Valdosta, of many 
of the leading lights in beedom. A very 
interesting program has been prepared, 
covering the joint sessions of the Michi- 
gan Beekeepers’ Association, the Ameri- 
can Honey Producers’ League and the 
American Honey Institute. See page 637 
for complete program. 

The opportunity to hear and see Mrs. 
Malitta F. Jensen, of the Institute, and 
Miss Mary Barber, of the Kellogg Com- 
pany, in action will alone be worth the 
cost of the trip, to say nothing of other 
good things on the program. 

Russell H. Kelty, President of the In- 
stitute, will be the master of ceremonies. 
He is the quiet genius that always stands 
in the background out of sight but some 
how makes things move. Then there is 
the president of the League, representing 
the whole South, in the person of J. W. 
Newton, of Baton Rouge, Louisiana, who 
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has made the League a power in effective 
leadership. 

The opportunity to see and come in 
contact with these and other leaders who 
are trying to put honey in every home, in 
every roadside stand, and in every hotel 
will be worth while. Those who missed 
the great Valdosta Congress should not 
fail to take in this big meeting. 

Those who own an automobile should 
not fail to go through that great Ford 
plant that has done so much to solve the 
transportation problem of the beekeeper. 
If it had not been for Henry Ford we 
should all be paying a much higher price 
for our automobiles. He deserves the 
thanks of every beekeeper in the United 
States and Canada for what he has done 
in reducing the cost of working in out- 
apiaries. 

Low rates at the hotels and rooming 
houses will, of course, be provided. Ap 
ply to Russell H. Kelty, East Lansing, 
Michigan. 


eee 
Recent 


released 
United 


information 

from the 
States De- 
partment of Agri- 
culture, Press Ser- 
vice, is to the effect that the sweet clover 
seed crop this year is estimated at least 
one-third larger than last year’s crop, 
which was one of the smallest on record. 
However, the amount of seed sold this 
last spring was 10 per cent less than in 
1934. 

While sweet clover in some states may 
be on the increase, it is our opinion, after 
traveling through western Ohio and Mich- 
igan, that sweet clover acreage in these 
states is decreasing, while alfalfa is on 
the increase. If this is a fact, and if this 
condition should continue, it will affect 
beekeeping in these states. 


Sweet Clover 
and Alfalfa as 


Bee Pasturage 


Sweet clover has been -.one of the most 
dependable sources of nectar, especially 
during the drouth years, when alsike and 
white clover were killed out. Alfalfa has 
yielded some nectar during the past few 
years when the seasons have been dry. If, 
in the future, alfalfa is grown more gen- 
erally than sweet clover, the nature, time 
and duration of the main honey flow will 
be changed somewhat. The major honey 
flow may continue later into the season, 
and the flavor of the honey, while good, 
may be different. 
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From North, East, 


West and South 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, September 2. 

Weather: On September 2, southern 
California is at her best, not too warm, 
not too cool. On August 24 and 25 River- 
side, San Bernardino and San Diego coun- 
ties had an unevenly distributed rain. 
Some parts received only a trace while in 
other parts as much as three inches fell. 
Most of it fell within a period of about 
three hours. Corona got about one and 
one-half inches. It is very unusual to get 
rain at this time of the year and aside 
from the benefit as a fire prevention agent 
in our forest area, it is doubtful if the 
benefit exceeded the damage. Many farm 
crops that depend upon irrigation were 
already provided for, while hay, beans, 
ete., that were being harvested were bad- 
ly damaged. Citrus groves were benefited 
by the wetting of the soil and the rinsing 
off of the trees. The rain came too late to 
do beekeepers any good. Since the rain the 
weather has continued very mild and 
pleasant with no hot days or high winds. 

Honey Crop: The honey crop, with a 
few exceptions, is in the cans. Taking the 
state as a whole, the crop ig not over 50 
per cent of normal. We have observed 
that a 1000-colony producer who thorough- 
ly understands his business, will get a 
larger per colony yield than the average 
50 or 100 colony man. There seems to 
have been a report that California was 
getting a bumper crop. This was enough 
to make the buyers hesitate to lay in a 
season’s supply or fix a price on our hon- 
eys. Orange was a short crop. We had a 
good flow until the time wild buckwheat 
should have started yielding. There was 
an abundance of bloom with hardly a 
bee to be seen on it. 

Some honey has been moving. Some of 
the smaller producers always sell early, 
either because they need money or be- 
cause they feel that their little will not 
make or break the market. Some of the 
larger producers have sold a part of their 
crop and are holding the balance for a 
better price. The price has ranged from a 
little below four eents for dark honey to 
as high as six for the white. We always 
hesitate to mention prices as there are 
always some who might take exception 
to our statements, while others write to 
ask where they can get these prices. 


Miscellaneous: Bee work at this time is 
at its low ebb. Some of the beekeepers 
have their cappings to render. A few use 
the capping melter and save themselves 
a lot of work, but most beekeepers drain 
the cappings and separate the remaining 
honey from the wax afterward. Many use 
the age-old “solar extractor,” which takes 
time, but will do the work. Some have 
their extracting combs stored while oth- 
ers place them on the colonies until cool 
weather when they can be taken off and 
kept in a light airy place with little dan- 
ger from the bee moth. The caring for 
these combs and the checking of the colo- 
nies for disease or queenlessness is about 
all the bee work needed in a well cared 
for apiary until early spring. Beekeepers 
are leaving colonies heavy with honey, 
and with normal conditions 1936 should 
be a good season for southern California 
beekeeping.—L. L. Andrews, Corona, Cali- 
fornia. 

eee 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, Sept. 4. 

Weather: This is being written high up 
in our only active voleano, Mount Lassen, 
the geographical name Lassen Peak—and 
now since the United States has made it 
a national park, it is known as Lassen 
Voleanie National Park. This is only a 
little more than half way from Sacramen- 
to the Californian-Oregon line. Here at 
an elevation of 8500 feet hungry bees dis- 
turb our writing. It is the northerly boun- 
dary of the star thistle district and the 
season is nearing the close. To the ordi- 
nary observer of the weather it is the 
same over the entire star thistle district. 
As in the last report, not a cloud is visible 
anywhere. Only the scientific observer can 
tell us the exact effect of climate and 
weather here on the production of honey, 
and it is difficult to get such a report in 
a busy honey season. However, we can 
learn from the beekeepers that they no 
tice, as the end of the season approaches, 
a slight change in the weather. For the 
most of the time during the flow the tem- 
perature is even, hot day after day, but 
now it is no longer 100 to 110, but 100 
today and likely quite a little lower the 
next day. Now that the temperature is 
changeable, the honey flow is changeable. 
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One day a heavy flow, then a cooler day 
and a drop in the flow. So on to the end. 

Beeswax: The demand for beeswax is 
little changed. Most of the beekeepers 
gave wax as it accumulates and sell when 
the notion strikes them. Many each year 
turn their wax into the manufacturer of 
foundation. It is a sign of progress to find 
so much foundation ready for use in the 
yards of so many producers. 

Miscellaneous: In some districts the 
making of increase is in progress. The 
difference of opinions among beekeepers 
is interesting and the result as far ‘as 
noticeable, is that big producers are about 
evenly divided on the question of spring 
or fall inerease. 

The interest of beekeepers in having all 
of their yards 100 per cent freer from 
disease is growing in all of our districts. 
So far as we informed there are no 
charges against beekeepers for careless- 
ness on this count. H. M. Krebs, our di- 
rector reports favorably 
along this line and adds that one improve- 
ment noticeable is that the greater ma- 
jority of the beekeepers have become ac- 


are 


of inspection, 


customed to destruction by burning and 
the inspectors have little trouble in ear- 
rying out their program. 

Honey prices are little changed. We are 
sorry to state that prices are a little low 
er than last year. At the rate the Ameri- 
can Honey Institute and the auxiliaries 
of state associations are going to popu- 
larize honey this will be changed. 
W. Hartman, Oakland, California. 


Cary 


OREGON, September 4. 

Honey Crop: The honey crop in the Wil- 
lamette Valley is of unusually high grade 
this year and of about average amount. 
Commercial report from 60 
pounds to well over 100. Reports from the 
fireweed district indicate that the amount 


producers 


will not be up to the amount originally 
No late 
ecived from the alfalta and clover areas. 


expected. report has been re 
In general, honey seems to be moving 
somewhat better this fall, which is pos 
sibly in part due to the slight improve 
ment in business conditions in general. 
Miscellaneous: The Oregon State Fair 
honey exhibit this year has been in charge 
of Mr. Norbert Heins, of Albany. Mr. 
Heins was appointed only a few days be- 
fore the opening of the fair. However, un- 
der that handicap he has made a credit- 
able showing in the exhibit. During re- 
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cent years the time of the State Fair has 
been moved from late September to late 
August and early September. This has se- 
riously handicapped beekeepers in hay- 
ing their honey ready for exhibit. Mr, 
Frank E. Todd, of the Federal Bee Cul- 
ture Laboratory at Davis, California, was 
the judge of the exhibit. 

Mr. F. E. Todd, of the Federal Bee Cul- 
ture Laboratory at Davis, California, is 
spending several days in Oregon helping 
to summarize results of the honey cost 
study. It is hoped that the final bulletin 
will be available some time this fall. 

The 1935 annual meeting of the State 
Beekeepers’ Association will be held at 
Medford, November 15 and 16. Plans are 
under way to make this one of our most 
worth-while meetings. We are expecting a 
number of visitors from northern Califor- 
nia. Mrs. Jensen, Secretary of the Ameri- 
ean Honey Institute, will be passing 
through Oregon at that time and will 
spend one or two days with us. She will 
visit other sections of the state to 

beekeepers 


also 
ineet and home economics 
teachers. 

Attention is again called to Oregon’s 
Extension Bulletin 472, entitled “Uses for 
Iloney.” This bulletin has been published 
by the Home Economics Department of 
the Oregon State College, upon request of 
the Oregon beekeepers. Reports indicate 
that there has not been the heavy demand 
tor this bulletin as was expected. Appar 
ently the beekeepers are not calling it to 
the attention of the consumers. Recently 
the Oregon Beekeepers’ Association had 
some ecards printed which they would sup- 
ply at cost. The address of the Oregon Ex- 
tension Service is printed on one side of 
the card, and on the other side a request 
for Extension Bulletin 472 with a blank 
for name and address. The beekeepers are 
encouraged to use these cards to hand out 
to their consumers who may place a stamp 
on them and mail them in for a copy of 
the bulletin. A supply of these cards will 
be furnished at cost by the Oregon State 
eekeepers’ writing to 
the Seeretary, Corvallis, Oregon.—H. A. 
Seullen, Corvallis, Oregon. 


Association, by 


IDAHO, September 7. 
Weather: Since about July 15 we have 


had warm sunshiny days without any rain 
fall, very few cloudy days, and with but 


a few 100, which made it 


about right for a good honey flow. We 


days above 
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have had plenty of irrigation water. 

Honey Crop: The honey crop for Boise 
valley and eastern Oregon has been very 
disappointing. We had a few days’ flow 
from second crop alfalfa about the mid- 
dle of July, but the alfalfa was cut soon 
after it began to yield, as the farmers 
wish to secure three or four cuttings of 
hay. Some report from 25 to 60 pounds av- 
erage. However, reports come from the 
Twin Falls district and the eastern part 
of the state with good to excellent crops. 
But for the state generally I think the 
crop will be below normal. 

Miscellaneous: In districts where bees 
were injured by spray poison, bees are 
in poor condition for winter and will have 
to be doubled up, which will make con- 
siderable loss in colonies. 

I understand most producers are hold- 
ing for 6 cents a pound or better. With the 
shortage all over it looks as if we should 
get this price. Most comb honey producers 
have changed to extracted honey since 
the price for comb honey has been so low. 
The stores expect to buy it so they can 
sell it for 10 cents a section. 

With such a short crop it makes us won 
der what we did with our summer wages, 
but I guess we can make it through until 
we get another crop. At least we have 
done it before.—A. D. Wood, Boise, Ida. 


ARIZONA, August 30. 

Weather: Rainfall for Arizona is far 
above the average which we have had here 
for the past several Rains have 
reached flood proportions over most of the 
state, doing considerable damage to roads 
and property in many places. Some api- 
aries have been flooded and damaged by 
mud settling in combs which means con- 
siderable numbers of them will have to be 
melted up and new foundation put in. 
Rains have brought up an abundance of 
wild flowers in the mountain areas or high- 
er elevations. Very little extra bloom can 
be noticed in the valleys where rainfall 
has been lighter. 

Honey Crop: Producers from the cotton 
areas of the Salt River valley claim the 
yield this not 
compare with the crop received last year 
from the same source. Reports are that 
weather been favor- 
able for the cotton to secrete nectar as it 
usually does. Yet I have noticed in the 
past that some areas get a fair crop from 
cotton while other areas get little or no 


years. 


from cotton season does 


conditions have not 
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honey at all from the same grade of cot- 
ton. The variance in soil may have some- 
thing to do with some areas producing 
and other areas not. 

Honey Sales: Buyers are only offering 
around $4.50 a case for the average run of 
Arizona honey. Subtracting 85 cents, cost 
of cans and eases, this leaves a figure at 
which honey can not be produced and give 
the producer a living wage. New Dealers 
claim all farm products are enjoying pros- 
perity due to efforts of New Dealers. They 
evidently overlooked a few articles. A 
few car lot sales have been made despite 
these low prices. However, reports are 
that most producers are determined to 
hold their product for a living price, but 
$4.25 and $4.50 a case certainly does not 
cover cost of production.—Leslie Wedg- 
worth, Oracle, Arizona. 

eee 


TEXAS, September 1. 
Weather: August in southern Texas was 
hot and dry. honey ripened 
nicely and the crop was above normal. 


Horsemint 


The heat and clear weather made extrac 
tion The 


about sixty pounds, Honey is moving nice 


easy. average honey erop is 
ly, and bees are in good shape. Numerous 
composites in bloom enabled bees to make 
a living. 

Honey Crop: For the first time extract 
ed and bulk comb honey in tin is being 
the San Antonio, 
priced 5 to 10 cents per pound, according 


placed on market in 
to quality. In many eases one beekeeper 
will have three classes of honey. The large 
amount of honey offered at roadside mar 
kets is very remarkable and the amount 
of honey being sold by such markets is 
quite large. However, the stores in towns 
claim that there is no their 
demand. In other words, it is the transient 
public that buys from roadside stands. 
Miscellaneous: Through the black land 
portion of Texas bees have been killed in 
quantity by 


decrease in 


cotton poisoning and many 
apiaries have been removed to save them 
from a similar fate. The fact that poison 
is yet being applied offers no relief from 
this trouble. This practice has very mate- 
rially reduced the cotton honey produe- 
tion in Texas. 

The public interest in bees is remark- 
able. On August 20 an item appeared in 
a San Antonio paper relative to a truck 
loaded with bees belonging to W. O. Vic- 
tor, Jr., being overturned and the attend- 
ants and bees being mixed up under a 
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tarpaulin. For the next ten days almost 
every newspaper carried either a re-write 
or a new notice relative to this peculiar 
happening. 

The effect of the American Honey In- 
stitute can be seen not only in the syndi- 
cated press but in the home magazines. 
During the past summer quite a number of 
the exclusive publications have carried 
recipes in which the use of the honey was 


stressed.—H. B. Parks, San Antonio, 
Texas. 
eee 
OKLAHOMA, September 5. 
Weather: Our long dry spell, which 


seems to occur every summer, was broken 
by a good general rainfall around August 
28. The average amount of the rainfall 
was about 2.5 inches. The weather is now 
cool and comfortable, ideal for the bees 
to work. 

Honey Crop: The average honey crop so 
far has been small. Around 40 pounds sur- 
plus is the average yield for strong colo- 
nies. Many beekeepers, whose colonies 
weren’t very strong in the spring, didn’t 
secure any surplus. Most of the honey in 
this locality is amber-colored. It was gath- 
ered from sumac and sweet clover. There 
was a small amount of dark honey gather- 
ed from ordinary flowers. As close as | 
can estimate, our last honey flow occurred 
between the dates July 20 and August 5. 
Since we have had our heavy rain, we are 
looking forward to a honey flow, or, per- 
haps I should say, a series of short honey 
flows from the smartweed, pea, and varie- 
ties of late flowers. The bees will probably 
be able to obtain plenty of pollen from 
the heads of kaffir corn and other varie- 
ties of this type. Most of the local bee- 
keepers have almost disposed of their sur- 
plus obtained before the drouth, at a good 
price. It is the general opinion that cus- 
tomers prefer honey late in the fall or 
when the weather is cooler rather than in 
the hot part of summer; but this summer 
the honey moved rapidly as soon as it 
was prepared, 

Many beekeepers will probably have 
more surplus to sell when the fall honey 
flow is over. Other beekeepers plan on 
permitting their weakest colonies to re- 
tain what surplus they harvest, for winter 
and spring use. The late honey flow last 
fall was an important factor in the mak 
ing of this year’s honey crop. 

Miscellaneous: During the dry period 
there were many lamentations against the 
honeybee by fruit owners because of its, 
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The 
were accused of opening and devouring 
such fruits as 


supposedly, attack on fruit. bees 


cherries, grapes, pears, 
peaches and apricots. The bees were busy 
on the fruit all right, but only on fruit 
that had been cracked open by the torrid 
sun, or pecked open by birds. One good 
woman stoutly declared that the bees were 
eating up her peaches while they were 
still green and hard. She had probably 
seen some bees on the fruit attempting to 
extract a little juice from a peach partly 
eaten by grasshoppers or birds. 

L. J. Austin, state inspector, who has 
recently covered a large portion of our 
state, reports that although A. F. B. isn’t 
nearly as bad as it formerly was, it still 
existed to a certain extent in every por- 
tion of the state except the northwestern 
part. Austin says that Oklahoma beekeep- 
ers’ greatest fault is the failure to have 
enough stores in the hives in the fall. 
Spring dwindling is the result, with only 
a small amount of bees on hand for the 
main honey flow. Austin also reports that 
hairy vetch was planted to a great extent 
by farmers this year. It has yet to be 
seen whether the plant will do as good in 
Oklahoma as in other states where it is 
grown.—Clarence Tontz, Oklahoma. 


eee 
SOUTH DAKOTA, September 9. 


Weather: We had an abundance 
of rain so far this month and in August 
with many cool, cloudy days. Conditions 
have been perfect for plant growth and 
we have perhaps the best catch of sweet 
clover that we have seen for several years. 
However, there doesn’t appear to be any 
substantial acreage of new 
plantings so beekeepers will have to con- 
tinue and selecting 
with care as next season rolls around. 

We approach the danger line of a kill- 
ing frost and one can not help feeling a 
tingle of excitement as he watches the 
neck-and-neck vegetation 
and the weather. There’s a prayer in ev- 


have 


inerease in 


scouting locations 


race between 
ery one’s heart as we cheer the vegetables 
on. Meantime the bees slip forth and back 
on those dazzling wings of theirs, carry- 
ing pollen from goldenrod and dandelion. 
When sunny days draw the nectar up the 
flow is still sufficient from white sweet 
clover to keep brood chambers well stored 
and encourage brood rearing. The situa- 
tion is satisfactory to provide good win- 
tering conditions. Last fall the opposite 
was true. 
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Honey Crop: In many cases extracting 
is not yet finished. Results for the year 
depend largely on location. Those who 
were fortunate (or alert) enough to be 
within range of both yellow and white 
blossom clover secured an average crop. 
Those who depended on yellow blossom 
alone found themselves without range 
early in August when this variety goes to 
seed. The yellow yielded about a half crop, 
although outstanding colonies stored over 
100 pounds from it. 

The previous two unfavorable years 
knocked the spirit out of comb produe- 
tion. Comb producers who used to ship in 
car lots have turned mainly to extracted, 
feeling it the safer course in view of in- 
definite weather and floral conditions. 
Personally we look for comb honey to 
come back with a bang once the stage is 
set. 

Beeswax: Most of it is shipped to the 
mills to be made into foundation and re- 
turned. 

Miscellaneous: A. F. B. continues to 
take its toll of colonies. When one stops 
to think, it inexcusable that it 
ean’t be stamped out since its control 
leaves nothing to chance as is the ease 
with diseases that affect humans and ani- 
mals. Either we must stress breeding of 
resistant strains as recent articles in the 
bee journals have suggested or use closer- 
knit methods of elimination.- 

In my own yard this year I checked all 
colonies simultaneous with requeening be- 
fore any honey was removed for extrac- 
tion. This should forestall the possibility 
of infected supers going back on clean 
colonies. It means much lifting, but hav- 
ing a young queen in each colony should 
more than pay for that. 

Cool, cloudy weather 
verse factor in the late mating of queens. 
It seems advisable that requeening should 
be done early enough so in ease of a fail- 
ure a colony may raise a queen of their 
own before fall weather.—J. F. Norgren, 
Junius, South Dakota. 


seems 


has been an ad- 


SASKATCHEWAN, September 7. 
Weather: During July the weather was 
almost ideal. Early August was also good, 
but the last with 
considerable rain. The first days of Sep- 


two weeks were cool, 


tember were cool, but the last few days 
have been quite warm. Nights are now 
down to slightly below freezing, but we 
have not had a heavy frost as yet. Some 
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districts have had sufficient frost to kill 
tomatoes and other tender plants, but the 
clover has not been touched. 

Honey Flow: Bees began to store sur- 
plus honey about July 20, and a heavy 
flow continued for the remainder of the 
month, when most clover was cut. This 
shut off the flow, but even where clover 
was left no further nectar was secured. 

The weather was ideal for the first two 
and one-half weeks of August, but for 
some unknown reason clover failed to 
yield any nectar. Bees continued to work 
it, but sealed hives showed no gain in 
weight. Apparently the honey flow is on 
again now and colonies are showing slight 
gain but they will not do more than fill 
the brood chambers at this late date un- 
less we have an unusually fine open fall. 
Sweet clover and alfalfa are the present 
sources, 

This has been one of our most disap- 
pointing seasons, because the prospects 
were so good in July. Our best beekeep- 
ers have only extracted an average of 70 
to 80 pounds per colony and many have 
secured less. 

Miscellaneous: One of the 
which has been puzzling us is why sweet 
clover did not yield nectar the first half 
of August. The fields were white with 
bloom. There was plenty of moisture in the 
soil and the temperature was apparently 
just right, but nothing happened. If any- 
one has the answer to this, we would cer- 
tainly like to have it, for it has stumped 


us. 


questions 


Very little buckwheat has been sown 
in Saskatchewan, but this year we have 
noticed a few fields. Fortunately in no 
ease has it yielded nectar, only it was 


sown early enough to flower and have 
seed. 
The small crop will make it easy to 


market honey this year, but we still find 
beekeepers who are prepared to cut prices. 
Commercial men usually complain that it 
is the sideline beekeeper who does most 
of the damage. This may be the case as 
a rule. Recently, however, I saw a letter 
which a beekeeper from another province 
had written to a wholesaler offering him 
50 to 60 thousand pounds of honey, and 
suying, “I would like to get 7e per pound 
on the basis of 10-pound pails, but will 
tuke the market price.” Such a beekeeper 
should take a business course, for he can 
wholesale his honey this year for 8% to 9 
cents per pound, but no doubt by the time 
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the wholesaler gets through with him he 
will be lucky to get 6 cents.—R. M. Pugh, 
Regina, Saskatchewan. 

eee 


WISCONSIN, September 4. 

Honey Crop: From the reports avail- 
able at this time, it is quite apparent that 
the honey crop in Wisconsin is not overly 
large. It appeared early in the season that 
the crop might be quite heavy; the bees 
worked furiously for a week or two, and 
a good surplus was in sight. Then the 
honey flow fell off, and in cases 
dwindled to practically nothing. With the 
amount of brood that the bees had started, 
much of this surplus rapidly disappeared, 
and the beekeepers found themselves eith- 
er without any surplus or with at least 
decreased expectations for a honey crop. 
At a later time in the season the bees 
began to gather a surplus crop and by the 
end of the season most of our beekeepers 
had some surplus. A few report better 
than an average crop. It is impossible to 
determine the approximate net crop, but 
it is sufficiently large so that practically 
every beekeeper has some honey to sell. 

A hopeful factor is the reaction of our 
beekeepers to price trends, probably be- 
cause of the advance in prices of other 
commodities. We are glad to note that 
some of the beekeepers are holding for 8 
cents a pound wholesale. If they can main- 
tain this price and dispose of the crop, it 
should be helpful in holding up the start- 
ing price next season. 

Because of an abundance of rain, the 
nectar plants are going into the winter in 
splendid condition, and the prospects for 
clover in the season of 1936 are unusually 
good. If winter conditions are at all fa- 
vorable, I look for a bumper crop in Wis- 
consin in 1936. 

Miscellaneous: A determined drive is 
being made by Wisconsin beekeepers to 
secure an appropriation for the estab- 
lishment of a Federal Bee Culture Labora- 
tory where in the north central 
states. Through the efforts of interested 
workers in North Dakota, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Wyoming, Michigan, Florida, Lou- 
isiana, Alabama, Ohio, Illinois, and Texas, 
considerable has been brought 
on the Secretary of Agriculture, and as- 
surance has been given that this item will 
be included in the recommendations to the 
Federal Budget Bureau. If the Director of 
the Budget can be convinced of the value 
of such a laboratory and includes the 


some 


some 


pressure 
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items in the budget of the Department of 
Agriculture we feel sure that we will have 
no difficulty in securing the appropriation. 
Congressman Sauthoff, of Wisconsin, has 
taken particular interest in this item, and 
not only has he introduced a bill which 
will come up in the January session of 
Congress, but he has also gone to the See- 
retary of Agriculture and the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, asking that 
such an appropriation be included in the 
budget.—H. F. Wilson, Madison, Wis. 


IOWA, September 10. 

Weather: The weather has always been 
recognized as an important factor in the 
production of honey. A peculiar combina- 
tion this year has brought this home to 
more beekeepers than in any other year. 
This statement is made with the full 
knowledge of the conditions which have 
existed the last two or three years. Nearly 
every producer was anticipating a good 
crop of honey this year in view of the 
frequent early rains which seemed to put 
honey plants in good condition. However, 
the rains continued in such a way that 
the bees were kept in the hive so that 
swarming was prematurely reduced and 
later kept the bees in the hive so that 
they could not work on any blooms that 
were available, so it is quite probah'> the 
moisture conditions were such that nec- 
tar was secreted but little, and one pro- 
ducer said that in years past it had been 
possible to get the smell of sweet clover 
in the air, but this year passing through 
the field there was no odor present. The 
dry August did not seem to relieve the 
situation, but many producers were opti- 
that there fall 
September started in with considerable 


mistic would be a flow. 
rain following cool, cloudy weather, and 
it is hoped that if the fall flow does not 
materialize over a large part of the state 
that these rains will amount to something 
in the matter of the honey crop for next 
year, 

Honey Crop: It should be coneluded 
from what has been said that the honey 
crop of Iowa is exceedingly short this 
year. Reports have come in promisecuously 
and yet. from practically every section of 
the state indieating a very short crop. 
Throughout the central part of the state 
probably 25 per cent is all that 
given; in the northwest section probably 
32 per cent of a crop will be experienced. 
Reports from the northeastern section, the 
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old white sweet clover belt, indicate that 
there is probably a 50 per cent crop. 

Not only is the crop short, but the qual- 
ity is not so good as in former years. It 
was not possible to produce comb honey 
satisfactorily and this type of honey will 
hardly appear on the market. There has 
not been enough extracted honey offered 
for sale yet to establish a price in the 
open market. There are several transac- 
tions reported which were in reality ar- 
ranged last spring or even a year ago now. 
Such reports do not indicate the true situ- 
ation with the open market. 

Miscellaneous: The fall radio discus- 
sions on honey production will begin over 
WOI on Monday, September 16, and will 
continue throughout September, October 
and November. These discussions are giv- 
en each Monday noon at 12 o’clock and 
Iowa listeners have an excellent oppor- 
tunity to keep in touch with the develop- 
ments that pertain to the industry and 
also to keep in touch with timely sugges- 
tions which are offered for the best possi- 
ble management of bees under the condi- 
tions as they may arise from week to 
week. It is interesting that producers of 
the adjoining states are occasionally heard 
from, indicating that they are interested 
and attempting to get these programs 
whenever possible. 

National Honey Week will attract an 
unusual program of radio discussions in 
connection with the Home Maker’s Hour 
over WOI. It is suggested that producers 
take advantage of this and call the atten- 
tion of the housewives of their commun- 
ity to these discussions. The Home Mak- 
er’s Hour over WOI will be a wonderful 
opportunity to get in touch with the con- 
sumers of this state. 

The Annual Short Course for beekeep- 
ers will be held this year in conjunction 
with the annual meeting of the Iowa Bee- 
keepers’ Association and this meeting in 
turn will be held in conjunction with the 
meeting of the State Horticultural So- 
ciety and its affiliated organizations. The 
meeting will take place at Ames on No- 
vember 21, 22, and 23. The short course 
program will be given on November 22. 
An out-of-state speaker will be secured 
for the short course program, and it is 
hoped that the topics which will be dis- 
cussed will carry a message for every hon- 
ey producer in this state. The association 
meetings are always of much interest and 
will be held this year on Thursday after- 
noon and Saturday morning. This will 
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give association members and honey pro- 
ducers who are interested in association 
activities an opportunity to diseuss prob- 
lems of mutual interest. It is to be hoped 
that a large number of Iowa producers 
will make arrangements to attend all of 
the sessions if possible. 

In conjunction with these meetings 
there will be held at the campus a little 
Midwest Horticultural Exposition which 
carries a department for honey and honey 
products. The State Fair this year indi- 
eated the crop conditions, but in spite 
of that it is hoped that this exposition 
will prove attractive to several entries in 
the honey department. 

The inspection service reports renewed 
activity on the part of groups of produc- 
ers in several counties in securing local 
funds for real inspection campaigns in 
their counties. This provision for the se- 
euring of local funds is provided in the 
law and the problem rests with the local 
group entirely. Such an arrangement has 
been very satisfactory in counties where 
local funds have been appropriated in 
years past. It is considered that a clean- 
up campaign is to a large extent a local 
matter and should be carried at least co- 
operatively with local expense money. 
Naturally the supervision of the work 
should be conducted from the central of- 
fice so as to co-ordinate the effort of all 
the various counties interested in this 
work, 

Out-of-state visitors are always more 
than welcome and we are happy to re- 
port the recent visits of W. J. Newton, of 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, and T. W. Burle 
son of Waxahachie, Texas. It is quite 
probable that many out-of-state producers 
passed through unnoticed, but we want 
to remind everyone that the “Weleome” 
sign is always well polished and we ex- 
tend an invitation to anyone at any time 
to make a call to renew old acquaintances 
and to make new acquaintances.—F. B. 
Paddock, Ames, Iowa. 


ILLINOIS, September 8. 

Weather: The rainfall has been very 
heavy practically all of the season in 
every part of the state. Smartweed is in 
full bloom now and goldenrod is coming 
on, while the aster shows a good growth, 
and some buckwheat is yielding. The re- 
port is that we have a honey flow right 
now. However, the weather has been so 
cool in most places that the bees haven’t 
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been able to gather any honey, but if we 
have a few weeks of warmer weather 
prospects look good for a fall flow of 
honey. 

Honey Crop: The crop of white clover 
honey for this year in the state of Illinois 
has been very poor. Reports from the 
south-central parts are that there will be 
ne late honey whatsoever. In the north- 
central and eastern parts the crop has 
been very spotted. 

In one of my yards today in Cook Coun- 
ty I had the pleasure of taking off three 
standard 10-frame hives and all of the 
frames were full of honey and sealed. 
Quite a number of the colonies in this 
yard were like that. The honey was of 
very fine flavor, mostly sweet clover hon- 
ey. A yard about 15 miles further north 
yielded only a few frames of sealed hon- 
ey. It is very encouraging to a beekeeper 
to go to one of his yards the latter part 
of August or first part of September and 
really take off some nice honey. It does 
one’s heart good. 

Miscellaneous: During the month of Au- 
gust the annual State Fair was held at 
Springfield and we had a wonderful dis- 
play of honey, beeswax, and bees. About 
$1000 were given as prizes. We had seven 
professional exhibitors and they were al- 
lowed to sell honey. Each exhibitor sold 
quite a bit of their display. Radio Sta- 
tion WLS conducted its noonday program 
from the fairgrounds and I was able to 
announce that we had a live-bee demon- 
stration every day at 1, 3, and 5 o’clock, 
and also to tell about our exhibit. The 
result was that we were rewarded with 
large crowds around the demonstration 
eage at all times. A good deal of public- 
ity was given to the using of honey in 
bakings. The Culinary Department con- 
ducted a cooking school and honey had a 
special part in the program. Recipes were 
given out every day, and some of the best 
prizes given were to the honey bakings. 
Reports from different parts of the state 
show that a great deal of honey is being 
used by the bake shops and this is en- 
couraging to the beekeepers. 

We have had a very successful year in 
the inspection of bees. We inspected sev- 
eral thousand colonies more this year than 
last year. The inspectors report that they 
have received good co-operation from the 
vigilance committee and we are planning 
to make a drive and clean up American 
foulbrood in the coming year.—C. L. 
Duax, Chicago, Tl. 
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INDIANA, September 8. 
Honey Crop: The honey crop thus far 
has fallen far short of expectations. While 
basswood and early clover did fairly well, 
sweet clover in this locality has failed to 
produce any considerable amount of sur- 
plus. Buckwheat is believed to be yielding 
some nectar when weather conditions per- 
mit. There is an abundance of fall flow- 
ers along river bottoms and other low 
lands, but dry weather and low tempera- 
ture during August, followed by cold rains 
in September, have put a crimp in pros- 
pects for a fall crop of amber. It is now 
September 8, and goldenrod and aster are 
yet to come. Whether or not the bees 
store a surplus depends upon weather con- 
ditions during the next three weeks. 

In accompanying the state inspector on 
his visits to more than a hundred bee- 
keepers, I find that there has been exces- 
sive swarming which served to material- 
ly eut down the crop and in many cases 
there was little surplus honey. There 
are some yards where surplus will run 
from fifty to seventy-five pounds, but the 
average probably will not be over twen- 
ty-five pounds per colony. In our own 
yards where swarm control methods were 
used, our average is about 100 pounds 
with a prospect for some fall honey. Bees 
throughout the county are mostly in 
prime condition. 

Miscellaneous: In the area covered by 
inspection last year, where all A. F. B. 
colonies were burned, very little disease 
was found, but in areas not reached by 
the inspector, everything is in deplor- 
able condition, many yards being com- 
pletely wiped out. Burning of all badly 
infected colonies as soon as found cer- 
tainly has proved its worth around here 
and beekeepers are mostly for it. Treat- 
ing A. F. B. may prove effective for one 
who understands the nature of the disease 
and the danger of spreading infection, 
but not for the average beekeeper who 
nearly always makes a mess of it. Shak- 
ing bees and treating combs should not 
be encouraged. 

Most producers in this immediate lo- 
eality are satisfied to demand a fair price 
for their product—the result of discussion 
at local bee meetings—but outside par- 
ties are coming in selling at cut- 
throat prices. How anyone can figure a 
profit in selling fancy comb honey, cello- 
phane wrapped and in new cases, at 8 or 
10 cents per pound is difficult to under- 
stand. Counting off 4 cents for cases, sec- 


and 
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tions, cellophane and foundation, leaves 
4 to 6 cents for the comb honey. Let’s all 
get rich producing comb honey!—E. 8S. 
Miller, Valparaiso, Indiana. 


MICHIGAN, September 4. 

Honey Crop: Bees have been unable to 
gather much of anything for the past six 
weeks on account of the cool weather. 
Our Lansing scale hive has lost 28 pounds 
since August 1. To say it differently, what 
looked like a bumper crop turned out to 
be below normal in central Michigan, 
southeastern Michigan and southwestern 
Michigan and about average in northern 
Michigan. Where the humidity was so 
great in August, the honey is a little 
thinner than usual and should be heated 


before storing. In the drier areas the 
honey has good body and fine flavor and 
color. Going prices are slightly lower 


than last year, but promise to become 
stronger. Comb honey is the scarecest in 
years, and good comb is really hard to 
find in any quantity this year in Michi- 
gan. Due to the abrupt close of the flow, 
much comb honey is not up to par. 

The weather has delayed the 
blooming date of the fall flowers later 
than any previous fall in memory. Golden- 
rod is not in full bloom by September 10, 
and early frosts may close the books on 
fall before the 
bees get a chance. To date very little fall 
honey has been stored, in spite of what 


cool 


honey in some sections 


looked like the best prospects in years. 

Miscellaneous: Wm. G. Blake, Port Hu- 
ron, took sweepstakes at the Michigan 
State Fair Honey Show; Howard Potter, 
Jr., Ithaea, Wallace Greenleaf, 
Muir, third; and Mrs. Elsa Sands, Sagi- 
naw, fourth. The exhibits were mighty at- 
tractive and delighted thousands of fair- 
goers. James Gwin, Madison, judged the 
exhibits, giving uniform satisfaction for 
his conscientious work. 


second; 


The new registration law seems to be 
working out satisfactorily. Naturally such 
a radical change will meet with some op- 
position and misunderstanding. Chief Api- 
ary Inspector Barrett reports that ap- 
proximately $7000 have been collected to 
date in response to the first call from the 
Department of Agriculture. Many have 
not yet paid who will, and an effort is 
now being made by the department to 
have the tardy ones get under the wire 
before actual prosecutions are begun. The 
actual work of inspection has gone for- 
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ward rapidly. Starting with twelve in- 
spectors this spring, Mr. Barrett has 
trained an additional twenty men and 
now has a field force of efficient inspec- 
tors who are doing very good work. But 
it must be remembered that the state of 
Michigan is a large area, and 32 men can 
not quickly cover over 80 counties. The 
areas covered to date have been thor- 
oughly covered. 

Michigan beekeepers are all busily pre- 
paring for the Detroit meeting. Details of 
the program are given in another portion 
of this issue—R. H. Kelty, East Lan- 
sing, Michigan. 


NEW JERSEY, September 4. 

Weather: The month of August was 
way below normal for rainfall. On the 
28th the total reported at Newark was 
1.92 The average for the month 
is 4.87 inches. This follows a season that 
has been dry throughout, there being a 
shortage of about 14 inches for the first 
eight months of the year. However, gen- 
erally speaking, the growing things are 
green, due to the fact that rain has been 
spread out over the period more evenly 
than in other At the end of the 
month the condition of the fall flowers 
looked very promising. Some of the ear- 
lier goldenrods have been in bloom for 
a week or so 


inches, 


years. 


and smartweed has been 
blooming for about the same period. Bees 
have been observed working the smart- 
weed, but the main flow does not usually 
start in earnest until later on. 

Honey Crop: The honey crop through- 
out the state has been spotted. Many have 
reported excellent yields while others re- 
port the season as being poor to fair. On 
the whole there will probably be consider- 
able produced in this state 
than there was last year. It is the sched- 
uled honey flow to come that furnishes 
the main of the year for a large 
portion of northeastern New Jersey. In 
parts, it has already started but many 
colonies in this area are in poor condition. 
The crop in other parts of the state, es- 
pecially the northwestern part, where 
the main crop comes at mid-season, the 
fall flow, if it comes at all, is but a minor 
one. Some reports from this locality indi- 
cate that there is very little doing at this 
time and there is a possibility that feed- 
ing may be necessary in many 


less honey 


crop 


cases to 
make up for a shortage of stores, unless 
the practice of giving a full super of 









combs is followed.—John Conner, North 
Caldwell, New Jersey. 


ONTARIO, September 10. 

Weather: A cool northwest wind with 
the temperature down to nearly 40 this 
morning. We naturally look ahead to cold 
weather in the near future, with the bee 
work all done for another season. Since 
about August 20, with the exception of a 
few counties in the southwest part of the 
Province, most parts of Ontario have had 
very dry weather, and much cooler than 
usual for this time of the year. Naturally 
that has meant a curtailment of nectar 
secretion. Clover of all kinds had such a 
splendid growth earlier in the season 
that the drouth did not seriously affect it, 
and locally at least, all clovers look well. 

Honey Flow: Heavy rains at the time 
of first cutting of red clover brought on 
very heavy second growth which in most 
eases has been left for seed. The red clo- 
ver blossomed profusely and the heads 
were very large. In all our beekeeping ex- 
perience we have never seen so many bees 
on red clover—the fields simply hummed 
with bees. This would seem to prove that 
bees work on red clover when the nectar 
is so plentiful that it comes high enough 
in the nectaries to allow the bees to reach 
a little of it; rather this than the old 
opinion advanced, that they work on red 
clover only when the blossom is stinted 
and the corolla very short. While they 
worked freely on the red clover, the quan- 
tity of honey secured was not much. 

I recently visited a heavy clay district 
where a lot of sweet clover was grown 
this year. The bees, while always on the 
sweet clover, stored very little honey 
from this source. Locally, sweet clover 
was a great disappointment this year. 
Near our yards we had quite a large acre- 
age. The honey flow was very light from 
that source, even though the ground was 
saturated with moisture and conditions 
seemed ideal. Many other beekeepers re- 
port similar results. In our locality as 
well as in many others, alfalfa was the 
major honey source this year. Only a few 
days ago I talked with a large producer 
whose bees are all in sections which a few 
years ago were heavy alsike growers. He 
told me that he did not care if there was 
no alsike as the thousands of acres of al- 
falfa, or lucerne, as he called it, was a 
much better source of nectar one year 
with another. 
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Miscellaneous: While I would not go so 
far as to say that honey prices are higher 
and the markets much better than a 
month ago, yet there is a more optimistic 
feeling among the beekeepers. 

The two largest manufacturers of corn 
syrup in Canada have been carrying on a 
tremendous advertising campaign, featur- 
ing the Dionne quintuplets and certain 
hockey stars as having achieved marvel- 
ous results from using the stuff as part 
of their diet. There is a homely old prov- 
erb that says “give a calf enough rope and 
it will hang itself,’ and it seems that 
this is what is happening at the present. 
In some cases, honey has actually sold 
lower than the corn syrup, and, as a result 
people who never ate honey before have 
started to using it and will keep on using 
it, even if they pay more for it than corn 
syrup. One of the corn syrup firms uses 
the term “Bee Hive” as a trade name, and 
for a while at least they had a “white 
clover” brand as well, evidently believing 
that the more they could get people to 
think of honey, the better their product 
would sell. But if we get people started 
to using honey, and give them a good ar- 
ticle, regardless of what all the athletes 
may say, or how much the Dionne quin- 
tuplets may grow, because of, or in spite 
of, the use of corn syrup, honey will at 
least hold its own. 

A very amusing incident came to my 
notice only a few days ago. I happened 
to meet two men actively engaged in cam- 
paign work for a certain corn syrup firm, 
and, of course, I vigorously upheld the 
virtues of honey as a superior article of 
diet as compared with the product they 
were boosting. Much to my gratficiation 
and amusement they finally admitted that 
in both their homes, corn syrup was not 
used and that they used large quantities 
of honey. Naturally further argument was 
unnecessary, and I simply said, “I rest 
my case.” 

In my last batch of notes, in speaking 
of the attendance at meetings held in the 
interest of the Marketing Act, the state- 
ment is made that the “average” attend- 
ance would not be over 600. Of course, 
what I meant to say was “aggregate” in- 
stead of “average.” In regard to this Mar- 
keting Act plan, latest advices are that 
it has been approved by the government 
and only awaits action on the part of the 
directors appointed, to bring it into force. 
It may be functioning at any time now. 
—-J. L. Byer, Markham, Ontario. 
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Heads of Grain from Different Fields 





Moving Bees a Short Distance 

Moving bees a short distance is some- 
thing that has given much trouble to bee- 
keepers. If you follow these instructions 
you will find that it is easy. I have moved 
my bees as short a distance as ten feet 
from their original stand with success. 
Late in the evening, that is to say, when 
all bees are at home, remove the hive 
cover and substitute a ventilated cover. 
On the top of the ventilated cover place 
the original hive cover in such a manner 
as to admit air. Now take a handful of 
dry moss or leaves, and roll it up and 
place it in the hive entrance in such a 
way that bees can’t come out. Be sure to 
stop any other entrance to the hive. The 
hive is now ready to be moved to the new 
location. After moving, place in front of 
the entrance a slanting board. If, by the 
end of 36 to 48 hours, bees do not start 
to come out through the moss, remove the 
slanting board and about one inch of moss 
from the entrance so as to let the bees 
come out. Replace the slanting board and 
let them fly and mark their new location. 
After three or four days take off the 
slanting board at the entrance as well as 
the ventilated inner cover, and replace 
the hive cover, and remove the moss, if 
any is left by the bees——Fernando Duran 
k., Columbia, S. A. 


Swarm Control? 
Some years ago when it was a common 
thing for bees to be kept in box hives, be- 


forced, a certain farmer had purchased 
a farm, and in the orchard were half a 
dozen boxes of bees. Now the purchaser 
was very partial to honey, but not to bees, 
especially when they started to swarm. 
Well, it happened that a certain beekeep- 
er came along and the owner of the bees 
told him the state of affairs. So Mr. Bee- 
keeper offered to transfer the bees into 
regulation hives, give the owner a share 
of the honey produced, and, what was 
more to the point, control the swarming 
by taking the queens away, which he pro- 
eeeded to do, leaving the colonies to re- 
queen themselves. young 
queens were hatched and mated he took 
them away. This he continued to do to 
“control the swarming.” Finally there 
were neither queens, bees, hives, nor hon- 
ey, and only the old boxes to mark where 
the bees had been. How is that for swarm 
control?——-G. H. Keen, Woodbury, N. Z. 
eee 
How and Why? 

On page 544, September Gleanings, Mrs. 
Ruth Tucker, of Delphos, Ohio, tells of 
the unusual case of finding an old queen 
in a queen cell. I saw a similar case sev- 
eral years ago. The old queen in this case 
was killed and dropped into the bottom 
of the hive. A week later a queen cell was 
left to hatch a young queen. The follow- 
ing week the cell was still sealed, and lo, 
and behold, on opening the cell, what 
should be in it but the queen killed two 
weeks before. There wasn’t the slightest 


As soon as the 


fore the apiary laws were so rigidly en- doubt about it being the old queen, since 
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A New Zealand apiary near native bush, also in clover country. The picture was taken before the 
first extraction. The clover flow was to follow. 
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she was painted with light green Duco 
lacquer. How and why she got into the 
queen cell, who knows? Another of the od- 
cities of queens is one whose eggs do not 
hatch. As we know, all eggs whether from 
mated or unmated queens, will usually 
hatch into either workers or drones. Sev- 
eral years ago a young queen was found 
laying eggs. Several weeks later there 
were still eggs but not a single larva. 
Some of the eggs had a small amount of 
jelly near them, and after another week 
or two with still no signs of the eggs 
hatching into larvae, the queen was killed 
and replaced.—Charles Mraz, Middle- 
bury, Vermont. 
eee 


A Queen’s Curious Behavior 

While some visitors were being initi- 
ated into the mysteries within a beehive, 
I noticed the queen crawling into a drone 
cell. I admonished the audience to watch 
carefully, as she was probably going to 
lay an egg. But she did no such thing. She 
stayed deep in the cell an unusually long 
time, then came out and fussed around a 
bit while the bees formed about her that 
circle of “worshipping subjects” that one 
sees so often in pictures and so seldom in 
au apiary. Presently she crawled into an- 
other drone cell and there she stayed with 
only the tips of her wings and two or 
three segments of her pulsating abdomen 
visible. While the bees were walking in- 
differently that small portion of 
their mother, the smartest queen-finder 
alive never would have suspected her 
presence. I felt better about those times 
when I have searched carefully through a 
not over-populous colony and failed to 


over 
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find the queen, though evidence of her 
presence was abundant. Does anyone 
know what that queen was doing? Rest- 
ing? I am fairly certain that there were 
eggs in both the cells the queen entered 
because there were eggs all about in that 
corner of the comb. I can not be accurate 
about the length of time she remained in 
the first cell, but in the second cell she 
stayed so long that we lost our patience 
and put the comb back in the hive be- 
fore she came out.—Flora McIntyre, Pasa- 
dena, California. 


eee 
How They Do It in England 


The Surrey Beekeepers’ Association is 
a very active body of beekeepers, and as 
the county is a large one, it is divided to 
assist in the management of affairs. Each 
division has its own honorable divisional 
secretary. The Reigate Division pride our- 
selves that we are the most active of the 
six or seven divisions, and during the 
summer months we hold garden meetings 
at various beekeepers’ homes, when some 
well known beekeeper gives a talk and 
demonstration. These field meetings are 
most interesting and helpful. The accom- 
panying photograph was taken in my gar- 
den where our first summer meeting was 
held. Some 30 to 40 members attcnded, 
and were much interested in the talk giv- 
en by H. J. Wadey of Crowborough, Sus- 
sex, on “Short Cuts in Beekeeping.” The 
photo shows Mr. Wadey addressing part 
of the audience. Unfortunately the whole 
gathering did not come within the range 
of the camera.—(Miss) M. Whyte John- 


* 


stone, Salfords, Surrey, England. 











Mr. H. J. Wadey addressing an interested group of beekeepers in Surrey, England. 
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Top—An apairy belonging to Hans Matthes & Son, Brewkelen, Holland. Middle—tThe apiary 
of G. Le Maistre, of Yorktown, Saskatchewan, Canada. Bottom—An out-apiary of the Jugoslavia 
Bee Industry of L. Ritzmann, Novi Vrbas, Jugoslavia. The hives, ‘‘Goliat,’’ are made of pressed 
Sedge plates and adapted for migratory beekeeping. 
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Gleaned by Asking 


THE EDITORS 





Bottom Packing for Hives 

Question How shall I apply bottom pack- 
ing when the tar paper wrapper is used? Is it 
best to use bottom packing with this method 
of wintering ’—Francis T. Kent, Pennsylvania. 

Answer.—You can simply fill the hive 
stands with dry forest leaves and then set 
the hives on the hive stands. If you use 
tar paper around each hive, the paper 
could extend clear down to the ground. 
This makes splendid bottom packing. 





Wintering Queens in Nuclei 
Question.—I expect to have quite a few 
queen bees to winter over this coming winter 
and would like to know the best way to carry 


them through safely, and what apparatus I 
should provide for this purpose. The queens 
will be in small nuclei—some in three-frame 


standard size Root-Hoffman nuclei and some 
in still smaller nuclei.—W. J. Maytham, Iowa. 


Answer.—You should be able to winter 
queens in nuclei if you winter them in a 
dark cellar with the temperature ranging 
between 40 and 50°. The 3-frame nuclei 
should be quite strong in bees late in the 
fall in order to insure successful winter- 
ing. When talking with W. J. Nolan, As- 
sistant Apiculturist at Washington, D. C., 
recently he said they wintered small nu- 
clei, each with a queen, on top of normal 
colonies. The nuclei were separated by 
wire screens. These nuclei had the benefit 
of the heat produced by the colony below. 
If you desire further information concern- 
ing this matter we suggest that you write 
to W. J. Nolan, of the Bee Culture Labora- 
tory, Bureau of Entomology, Washington, 
D. C. 


Combs of Granulated Honey for Winter Stores 


Question.—I have some honey that granulated 
in the combs last fall. Would these combs of 
honey be all right for winter bee food ?—Ed. 
Oksol, South Dakota. 


Answer.—It would be inadvisable to 
use granulated honey for winter stores, 
especially in your locality, where winters 
are so long and cold. In latitudes further 
south where bees have more frequent win- 
ter flights, such honey might be used with- 
out bad results. You had better feed sugar 
syrup to make up any deficiency in nat- 
ural stores. You will find directions for 
feeding syrup on page 631, of Talks to Be- 
ginners, this issue. 





Pine Honey or Tanne-Honig 
Question.—Among my customers I have many 
Germans and often one of them will ask me to 
try to get them some ‘‘Pine honey’’ or ‘‘Tanne- 


” 


Honig,’’ as they call it. So far I have never 
found any one who produces it. Is any produced 
in this country !—Joseph Moser, Pennsylvania 


Answer.—In some localities, during 
some seasons, there is produced what is 
known as honeydew from pine trees or, 
more exactly, from the pine leaf scale. 
Honeydew is found on the leaves of cer- 
tain trees some seasons. It is doubtless 
this honeydew from pine trees which your 
customers have in mind. As a general rule, 
honeydew is of very inferior quality, most 
of it being unpalatable, and we doubt 
very much if it has any medicinal value. 

Flavors of Honey 

Question.—Of all the different honeys, are 

there any which carry the flavor of the flowers 


from which they are obtained, as for instance, 
orange blossoms, ete.—Dr. Mason, New Jersey. 


Answer.—Honeys usually take on the 
flavor of the flower from which they are 
produced. For instance, honey from onion 
blossoms will taste like onions; honey 
from the orange blossoms will taste much 
like the bloom smells and honey from 
buckwheat will smell very much like the 
buckwheat fields as one drives by them. 

How to Handle Severe Cases of Bee Stings 

Question.—I got stung twice in the last few 
days by bees and each time it nauseated me. 
I also had a queer taste in my mouth, like strong 
laundry soap. Can you tell me the cause of it 
and also what to do if it happens again? Stings 


never affected me that way before-—Wm. K 
Lowe, Ohio. 


Answer.—Since you have been stung be- 
fore without any unpleasant effects, such 
as you describe, it is possible that your 
condition of health at the time this last 
sting was received, was such that the 
sting affected you differently. For criti- 
cal cases where one is made sick by one 
or more stings, a hypodermic injection of 
a one-to-one-thousandth solution of epine- 
phrine is advisable. The soluion may be 
obtained from the druggist, or epinephrine 
tablets may be procured and kept at hand 
so that a fresh solution may be made very 
quickly. This solution must be administer- 
ed hypodermically and the injections may 
have to be given more than once. Where 
one receives severe stings and experiences 
shortness of breath, he should lie quietly, 
not making any physical effort. A physi- 
cian should be called at once. When you 
go among the bees again we recommend 
that you wear bee gloves and a bee veil, 
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and be sure that the veil is so adjusted 
that the bees can not crawl up under it. 


Use of Queen Excluder During Winter 


Question.—I produce extracted honey and 
use excluders. I also use food chamber hives, 
leaving a deep super well filled with honey on 
each colony for winter stores. Should I leave 
the queen-excluder under the food chamber dur- 
ing the winter, or, should I remove the queen- 
excluder late in the fall?—-W. A. Tubbs, Illi- 


nois, 

Answer.—It is advisable to remove the 
queen-excluder from double-story hives 
during the winter months. If a queen-ex- 
cluder is left below the food chamber dur- 
ing the winter the queen may be lost be- 
eause of being unable to remain in the 
center of the cluster of bees. A colony usu- 
ally forms the winter cluster on the lower 
set of combs early in the winter. As the 
honey in the lower combs is consumed, the 
cluster moves upward as the winter ad- 
vances. Frequently the cluster is found 
where the two sets of frames to- 
gether. As the cluster moves upward it is 
easy to understand how the queen would 
be lost, because she would not be able to 
follow the bees into the upper super be- 
cause of the queen excluder between the 
two supers. One winter we tried leaving 
queen excluders below food chambers dur- 
ing winter. Some of the colonies lived. 
Other colonies died because the queens 
were unable to pass through the queen 
excluders. 





come 


Requeening Late in the Fall 

Question.—I intend to give my bees the final 
examination for the season early in October. If 
I should find some old queens at that time, do 
you think it would be advisable to replace 
them with young queens?—M. D. Chapin, Ken- 
tucky. 

Answer.—While early October seems 
rather late in the season for requeening, 
we believe it would be possible for you 
to introduce young queens at that time 
during October in your latitude. We have 
found that queens are accepted quite 
readily late in the season. As a matter of 
fact, we have had better success with 
late requeening than we have with re- 
queening earlier in the season. Bees are 
less active in October, as they are prepar- 
ing for their period of quiescence. Fur- 
thermore, there is likely to be very little 
brood in the hive. A colony that has no 
eggs or larvae from which to start queen 
cells is likely to accept a queen more 
readily than a colony with plenty of brood 
in all stages. 


Should I Winter Bees in a Brooder House? 


Question.—I have 15 colonies of bees in sin- 
gle-walled hives, and I plan to winter them in 
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a brooder house located quite near my apiary. 
After I put the bees in the brooder house, should 
I leave the entrances of the hives open, and 
should the windows of the brooder house be 
left open?!—J. R. Potts, Pennsylvania. 

Answer.—It would be inadvisable to 
winter your bees in a brooder house, be- 
cause during warm days of winter the 
bees will fly out of the windows or other 
openings in the brooder house and will be 
unable to find their way back to their 
hives and consequently will be lost. Many 
beekeepers have tried to winter their bees 
in small buildings or barns, and have lost 
their bees. The trouble is that the tem- 
perature of any building above the ground 
fluctuates too much. If the climate is cold 
enough and a uniform temperature can 
be maintained, a cellar would be prefer- 
able. In your case, however, it would be 
much safer to winter out of doors and 
pack each hive properly. For outdoor win- 
tering it is essential that the bees be win- 
tered in a place sheltered from the prevail- 
ing winter winds. A good windbreak means 
much in successful wintering. For pack- 
ing bees, you will find an article by J. A. 
Munro entitled “Celotex Protection for 
Bees,” on page 585 in this issue of Glean- 
ings. For wintering a few colonies of bees, 
a dark fruit cellar can be used to advan- 
tage. The entrances of the hive should be 
left open and not screened. The bees 
should be placed in the cellar in late No- 
vember, following a good flight day and 
removed from the cellar in early April 
when the first pollen is obtainable. 


Tartaric Acid in Sugar Syrup 

Question.—Is it necessary to use tartaric acid 
in making sugar syrup for winter bee food? If 
so, how is it used?’—W. L. Phillips, South Da- 
kota. 

Answer.—A number of years ago, be- 
fore we started using food chamber hives, 
we fed considerable sugar syrup during 
early October. Quite often the syrup 
would granulate over the holes in the lid 
of the 10-pound pails which we used for 
feeding. We found also that a consider- 
able portion of the syrup would granulate 
after the bees had stored it in the combs. 
We decided to use tartaric acid to pre- 
vent granulation. This worked to good ad- 
vantage. We used three-quarters of an 
ounce of tartaric acid to each 25 pounds 
of sugar. The tartaric acid comes in pow- 
dered form. It is put into the syrup while 
it is being mixed. We recommend the use 
of tartaric acid, when the feeding of sugar 
syrup is necessary. 
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Just News 


EDITORS 





The Indiena State Beekeepers’ annual 
convention will be held October 30 and 31, 
at Indianapolis. An unusually attractive 
program is in store for those who attend. 


7 
A copy of the new bee book, “Trattato 
Completo di Apicoltura,” by E. Alphan- 
dery, translated from French to Italian by 
Antonio Zappi Recordati, has been re- 
ceived. It contains about 550 pages and 
many splendid illustrations. 
+ 
The Thirteenth National Honey Show, 
founded by the Kent and Surrey Beekeep- 
ers’ Associations of England, and organ- 
ized by the National Honey Show, Ltd., 
will be held in Crystal Palace, London, 
October 2 to 5. 
* 


George H. Rea, Extension Specialist 
and Assistant Professor of Apiculture at 
the New York State College of Agricul- 
ture, has just been elected to the Lambda 
Chapter of Epsilon Sigma Phi, an honor- 
ary fraternity of extension workers hav- 
ing ten or more years of service. 

e 

Mrs. Malitta F. Jensen will appear on 
the program in a series of western bee- 
keepers’ meetings. Her first stop will be 
in Montana on October 30 and 31. Meet- 
ings in Wyoming, November 4 and 5; 
Idaho, November 7 and 8; Oregon, the 
week of November 10 to 16, and in Cali- 
fornia during the week of November 18 
to 23. 

. 

A part of a letter from Wm. A. Pogue, 
of St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana, Presi- 
dent of Vigo County Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion, reads as follows: “We have one man 
whose apiary of six colonies is situated 
right on the state line. The fronts of the 
hives are in Indiana and the backs of 
them in Illinois. Well, you can guess the 
rest. It takes two inspectors, two sheriffs, 
and causes correspondence between twe 
governors.” 

. 


The prospects are very good for the es- 
tablishment of a bee culture laboratory, 


carrying an appropriation of $25,000, 
somewhere in the region of the white clo- 
ver belt of the country. See page 618. 
There are several such stations under Jas. 
I. Hambleton in the West and the South, 
but none in that part of the country where 
the most table honey is produced. The 
American Honey Producers’ League, 
through its legislative committee, headed 
by Kenneth Hawkins and the Wisconsin 
beekeepers particularly, have been urging 
the importance of such a station and 
there is good reason now to hope that the 
appropriation will be made. 


Our readers should bear in mind the 
meeting of the Southern States Federation 
at Nashville, Tennessee, on December 2. 
This will be a very important meeting for 
those interested in package bees. Nash- 
ville is a half-way point between the 
North and the South, and both sections 
of the country need to talk over the prob- 
lems of package bees. The South can raise 
bees much cheaper than the North. The 
North must have the bees to replace win- 
ter losses and to bring up to par weak 
colonies that would otherwise be useless. 
Then there is the problem of the early 
package bees. The blame for this is not 
wholly chargeable to the southern breeder 
by a long ways. Package bees are many 
times not given a fair chance to do their 
best on arrival in the North. A full and 
frank discussion of the causes of too ear- 
ly supersedure should be and will be had 
at this meeting. Note the date, Decem- 
ber 2. 

* 


An attempt was made to pass an ordi- 
nance prohibiting the keeping of bees in 
the city of Wheeling, West Virginia. 
Some of its provisions were so drastic that 
the beekeepers entered a complaint. The 
American Honey Producers’ League, 
through its legislative department, imme: 
diately got busy. It showed that the pro- 
posed ordinance would be unconstitution 
al, with the result that another ordinance 
was drafted without the objectionable 
features and it doubtless will be passed, 

(Continued on page 636.) 
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Talks to Beginners 


M. J. DEYELL 





Beginners in beekeeping, as they ap- 
proach winter, are naturally concerned 
about the welfare of their bees. Wintering 
bees is a new experience to them. 

Weather conditions, also the condition 
of colonies of bees, in the different re- 
gions, vary considerably throughout the 
United States and Canada during this 
month. 

In some parts of the South beekeepers 
enjoy a honey flow during October. As a 
matter of fact, beekeepers in some of the 
northern states occasionally secure a lit- 
tle surplus honey from asters when weath- 
er conditions are right. As a rule, how- 
ever, bees during October store nectar in 
the brood chambers of hives, in cells from 
which young bees have recently emerged. 
As soon as the cool nights come, little if 
any, honey is stored in supers. 

In the northern tier of states, also 
throughout Canada, brood rearing usually 
ceases for the season during early October. 
Occasionally a young queen that has been 
introduced rather late in the season may 
continue laying later into the fall than 
queens introduced earlier. Colonies at this 
season of the year are preparing to enter 
what is known as the period of quiescence. 
During the quiescent period practically no 
brood is reared. The bees are rather quiet 
and conserve their energy which is needed 
to perpetuate their existence during the 
months when no nectar and pollen are 
obtainable from natural sources. 


The Winter Cluster 

One of the most marvelous phenomena 
in all nature is the manner in which a col- 
ony of honeybees clusters during the win- 
ter. Bees do not hibernate, as many people 
suppose, but rather, each colony forms a 
compact cluster in the hives, on combs of 
honey and empty cells, as soon as the tem- 
perature of the interior of the hive 
reaches 57° F. The outer rim or shell of the 
cluster consists of bees clustered tightly 
together with their heads toward the cen- 
ter of the cluster. The inside or central 
part of the cluster consists of bees clus- 
tered more loosely and moving about. 
These more active bees in the middle of 
the cluster generate heat by fanning their 
wings and by muscular activity. The bees 
on the rim or shell of the cluster form an 
almost perfect insulation that retains a 
large percentage of the heat generated by 
the bees in the center of the cluster. At 
no time, while bees are clustered, does 
the temperature at the center of the clus- 
ter go As the winter pro- 
gresses the bees on the outer rim of the 
cluster exchange places with the bees on 
the interior of the cluster, presumably to 
bring about a fair division of labor. The 
cluster slowly shifts its position on to 
combs of fresh honey, as the honey under 
the cluster is consumed. 

Requirements for Wintering Bees 

As stated in a previous talk, there are 

at least three major requirements for suc- 
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Drones at the close of the honey flow 


turned out to die. 
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cessful wintering: strong colonies, ample 
food and adequate protection. If the be- 
ginner observes these requirements in his 
apiary management success is practically 
assured. If any of the requirements are 
overlooked, bees may not winter success- 
fully. 
Necessary Strength of Colonies 

One of the most common failures among 
beginners is that of attempting to winter 
colonies that are not up to par in strength. 
Some beginners imagine that a hive con- 
taining some bees and a queen, with per- 
haps a little honey, will winter success- 
fully. There is, of course, a difference be- 
tween a hive of bees and a colony of bees. 

We have observed that colonies of bees 
with brood in six or seven combs during 
early September are likely to winter 
well, provided, of course, such colonies 
are provided with ample stores and ade- 
quate protection. One can usually tell on 
a cool frosty morning in October whether 
or not colonies are strong enough to win- 
ter well. If, for instance, on one of these 
cold mornings, when colonies are cluster- 
ed quite tightly, one finds the bees ocecu- 
pying six or seven spaces between the 
combs, such colonies are likely to winter 
well. Colonies with bees clustered be- 
tween five or less combs may not winter 
successfully. 
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Unite Weak Colonies If Necessary 

While October is rather late in the sea- 
son for uniting weak colonies, it is better 
to unite at this time rather than try to 
winter under-strength colonies. During a 
warm day, weak colonies may be united 
by the method mentioned in a previous 
talk, the newspaper method, or, they can 
be thrown together during this month 
without any loss of bees. Bees unite more 
easily late in the fall than they will ear- 
lier. Two colonies, each covering about 
five combs, can be united by removing the 
five empty combs from each colony and 
then combining the combs of bees from 
both colonies into one hive. If one has 
no choice of queens, the bees will take 
care of destroying one of the queens. We 
do not encourage late uniting, because 
such united colonies are not likely to win- 
ter so well as colonies united earlier in 
the season. 

Ample Winter Stores 

We hope that most of the beginners 
have adopted the food-chamber hive. The 
food-chamber method of supplying stores 
is becoming so general that practically all 
beginners are using it. Some may be using 
the shallow extracting super and others 
the deep or standard extracting super as 
a food chamber. It is safe to say that be- 
ginners in regions where a honey flow has 
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An upper story filled with combs like these on each hive during the winter and spring makes feed- 
ing unnecessary. 
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been experienced will have populous colo- 
nies of bees if they have reserved a full 
super of honey on each colony of bees. 
Colonies must have an ample amount of 
honey throughout the season, and espe- 
cially during the late summer and fall 
months, in order to be populous when 
they are put into winter quarters. 
Beginners producing extracted honey 
and using queen excluders should remove 
these excluders during the winter months. 
The food chamber should be on the brood 
chamber, with the queen excluder taken 
off. A colony in a food-chamber hive is 
likely to form its cluster during the win- 
ter, with the center of the cluster between 
the two sets of frames. Such a colony can 
expand and move laterally when it is nec- 
for the over to 
new honey during the winter. Each col- 
ony wintered out of doors should have at 
least 45 or 50 pounds of honey for winter 
lesser amount 


essary bees to move on 


and spring stores. A may 


be needed for food during the winter, but 


the amount recommended is likely to sup- 
ply the colony with ample stores during 
the early spring months as well as win- 
ter. 


Beginners who are wintering in single- 
story hives may estimate the amount of 
the 
comb, A standard comb completely filled 
with honey contains between five and six 


honey in hives by examining each 


pounds. On this basis it is a comparative- 
ly easy matter to estimate the amount of 
honey in the hive. 

How to Make Sugar Syrup 

In order to estimate the amount of 
syrup needed, one must plan on as many 
pounds of granulated sugar as the colony 
is short on stores, not allowing for water 
used in making the syrup. For example, if 
a colony needs ten pounds of stores, ten 
pounds of granulated honey is needed for 
making the syrup. 

For making the syrup, use only the best 
grade of granulated sugar. The syrup 
should be mixed in the proportion of two 
parts of granulated sugar to one part of 
water, either by weight or by measure. 
The granulated honey should be stirred 
in the water which should be heated to 
the boiling point. The stirring should be 
continued until all of the granules are dis- 
selved. It is an advantage to use tartaric 
acid in making the syrup. The acid pre- 
vents the syrup from granulating in the 
cells of the combs. The acid comes in pow- 
dered form and should be mixed with the 
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syrup as it is made. About three-quarters 
of an ounce of tartaric acid should be 
added for each 25 pounds of sugar used. 
A Handy Bee-Feeder 

One of the most convenient feeders is 
a ten-pound friction-top pail with about 
20 holes punched with a small three-penny 
nail in the lid. The syrup should be fed 
while hot. The pail of syrup should be in- 


verted over the hole in the inner cover 








Pail with perforated cover, 

syrup, is inverted over hole in inner cover, an 

empty hive is put on to protect the feeder, then 
outer hive cover put on top. 


containing warm 


of the hive. This puts the syrup where 
the bees can get to it conveniently. If no 
inner cover is used, the pail of syrup is 
inverted directly over the top bars of the 
frames. In this case, it is an advantage 
to place some pieces of burlap or old sacks 
over the top of the pail to retain the heat 
of the syrup so that it may be taken read- 
ily. An empty super should be placed un- 
der the regular hive cover to protect the 
feeder can while the feed is being taken. 
The feeding should be done early in Octo- 


ber just as soon as brood rearing has 
ceased, so that the bees may store the 


syrup in the cells of the combs before cold 
weather comes. 


Feeding Sugar Syrup in the Far North 
In some regions of the North where the 
winters are very cold and where the bees 
have very few if any winter flights, some 
beekeepers feed each colony a ten-pound 
pail of sugar syrup late in the fall. The 
bees store this syrup in combs in the cen- 
ter of the brood chamber where it will be 
consumed first. The syrup contains no in- 
digestible matter and does not cause the 
bees to become uneasy. 
out of in the 
northern states and in Canada should be 
loeated in spots well protected from the 
(Continued on page 634.) 


Colonies wintered doors 
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BUY AND SELL HERE 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. Ref 


erences required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate 


-7 cents per counted word each in 


sertion. Copy should be in the 15th of month preceding. 





HONEY FOR SALE 





The reliability of honey sellers is not guar- 
anteed, although strict references are required. 





FOR SALE—Clover extracted. F. W. 
Fayetteville, N. Y. 

FANCY clover comb and extracted. Howard 
Grimble, Holcomb,  # 


Lesser, 





CHOICE white clover honey in 60-Ib. cans. 
J. F. Moore, Tiffin, Ohio. 


“MICHIGAN white extracted in 60's. M. H. 
Hunt & Son, Lansing, Mich. 


NORTHERN MICHIGAN clover in new 60’s, 
C. J. Freeman, Mesick, Mich. 


CHOICE Michigan clover honey, 
David Running, Filion, Mich, 


FOR SALE—New comb and extracted. N. B 
Querin & Son, Bellevue, Ohio 

FOR SALE 
W. Cousineau, 











new 60's 


and comb honey M. 


Minn 

EXTRA light amber clover extracted, 64 
A. J. Wilson, Hammond, N. Y 

CLOVER honey extracted, 7e per Ib 

ple, 10c. K. A. Gallant, Cato, N. Y 


NEW crop clover honey. Write for quotation 
before buying. Edw. Klein, Gurnee 


BUCKWHEAT in 


Extracted 
Moorhead, 


lb 
Sam 


sixties, 6%e Ib. Sample, 


20¢ coin, Otto Hurd, Phalanx Station, Ohio 
FINEST clover honey, new sixties, case or 
ton lots. I. R. VanDevier, Medina, Ohio. 


NEW crop clover extracted honey in new 


sixties. D. R. Townsend, Northstar, Mich 


TUPELO HONEY—New 60-lb. cans, 8¢ per 
Ib. Anthony Bros. Honey Co., Apalachicola, Fla 

WRITE me for prices and samples of honey 
I can please you. Thos. S. Sherfick, Shoals, Ind. 

NEW YORK State clover extracted honey in 
new 60's, two per case. H. B. Gable, Romulus 
- = 

FOR SALE 
and cases 


Hope, Mich 


cans 
Port 


White clover honey in new 
Carlot or Walter Rink, 


less 


Al white clover extracted honey in new 60s 
ease or carload. Leonard S. Griggs. 711 Avon 
St., Flint, Mich 


CLOVER comb extracted and chunk honey 
is ready. Write for description and prices. H. FE 
Crowther, Jefferson, Ohio 

FINEST quality 


clover extracted honey. New 


cans, $8.00 per case, 120 Ibs. net. Sample, 10¢ 
W. J. Manley, Sandusky, Mich 

HARRIS Quality clover extracted, new cans 
by case or carload. Satisfaction since 1878 


J. N. Harris, St. Louis, Michigan 


TOLL 7 excellent quality ex- 
3 ER $ tracted clover honey. 
Absolutely none finer. 
Write Stoller Apiaries, Latty, Ohio. 





New sixties 








| 


| 


FANCY clover and fall honey. Kalona Honey 
Co., Kalona, lowa 


~ NEW crop clover comb and extracted. C. B. 
Howard, Geneva, N. Y 





WHITE and light amber clover honey. Lewis 
Klaty, Carsonville, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Comb and extracted honey. H. 
G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 


~ FINE quality New York State extracted hon- 
ey. Emery Horton, Holcomb, N. Y. 


WHITE clover comb and extracted honey. 
Porterholm Apiaries, Adrian, Mich. 

CHOICE clover honey in 5, 10, and 60 ib. 
tins. Harry T. Gable, Romulus, N. Y 


~ FOR SALE—Fine white clover honey in 60- 

lb. cans. Jos. H. Hoehn, Ottoville, Ohio. 
MICHIGAN choice clover honey; case, $8.40 

Sample, 10c. Wm. J Mich. 


CHOICE new crop white clover and light am 
ber honey in new 60's. Noah Bordner, Holgat 
Ohio 


Martin, Owosso, 


COMB and extracted honey, white clover and 


amber, all grades. F, J. Smith, Castalia, Route 
1, Ohio. 
BUCKWHEAT comb, fancy and No. 1. Amber 


comb about October 10 
boro, Pa 


Noel J. Loucks, Spring 


FINEST clover honey; case, $8.40. Sample 
10c. Martin & Fuller, 110 Exchange St., Owosso 


Michigan. 
MICHIGAN 


60's, Te Ib. 


ter, Mich 


white clover extracted in new 
Sample, 10c. A. R. Kirkman, Cus 


MICHIGAN'S finest well ripened white hon 
ey in new 60's. Sample, 15c. Jay Cowing, Jeni 
son, Mich 

FOR SALE 
and raspberry 
land Mich 

EXTRA quality clover and buckwheat honey 


new cans, sample, 10c, John N. Demuth & Sor 
Pembroke, N. Y 


40,000 pounds Michigan clover 
honey. Ralph Blackman, Port 


FINE quality palmetto or mangrove honey 
in new sixties. Sample, 6c. Peter W. Sowinsk 
Fort Pierce, Florida 

FOR SALE—Fine quality white extracted 
honey in new sixties, reasonable prices. Wilbur 
Antwerp, Ohio. 

CLOVER honey choice 
Satisfaction guaranteed 
StahIman, Grover Hill 


(rreen 


ripened on bees 
Case or quantity. J 


Ohio 


HONEY Comb, extracted. Select lots. Write 
us your needs. Sample on request. A, I. Root 
Co., 230 W. Huron St., Chicago 

FOR SALE—Extracted honey. Let us quote 


you price on a case or truckload. Any 


size cor 


tainer. The Hubbard Apiaries, Onsted, Mich 
FOR SALE—Well ripened white sweet clo- 

ver honey. Don’t let vour customers be without 

honey. The steck we furnish will please them 


Write 


duc ers’ 


Colorado 
Denver, Colo. 


today for prices 
Association, 


Honey Pro 








1935 


Ref 


d 
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CHOICE lb., in 60-Ib. 

ans. F. ¢ David Conn. 
Sample, 8 5c. 
“NEW e rop 


light honey, 7c 
. B. Roaring Branch, 


per 
Pa. 


extracted honey ready to 
ship. Case or Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Sample, 10c., Kirk, Armstrong, lowa. 


~ CLOVER honey from Clove rdale, ’s finest 
white clover extracted. Sample, 15c. Prices 
ipon request. The Cloverdale Apiaries, Clover- 
dale, Ohio. 


“FOR SALE- —New amber honey, 
tracted. Extracted in new cans 
1s quote you on quantity lots. 
Son, New Canton, Ill. 


NORTHERN MICHIGAN 
as blended by the 


clover honey, 
at 7c; 5-lb. pails, $4.80 doz. Sample, 
Lewis A. MeIntire, Boyne City, Mich. 
COMB, shallow frame chunk, and extracted 
honey in carlots or less. Mail sample and low- 
est cash prices to Honey Boy Foods, 805 W. 
Second, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


FINEST New York State clover honey in 
new 60's, 5-lb. pails, and 2%-lb. cans; also 
buckwheat in same sizes. Loree or onall lots. 
Earl Rulison, Route 1, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
crop of finest Michigan clover hon- 
market. New cans and 


white 
ton lots. 
Harry C. 


Ohio 


comb and ex- 
and cases. Let 
y. S. Earls & 


“milk- 
bees: 


15e. 


raspberry, 
Ww eed, 


60's 





OUR new 
ready for the 


ey is now 
cases. Speak for your needs during the coming 
season. E. D. Townsend & Sons, Northstar, 


Michigan. 
NEW YORK State comb and extracted hon- 











ey, buckwheat and clover, any quantity, all size 
packages. Five-pound pails my specialty. Ed- 
ward T. Cary, Midland Ave. and Tallman St., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

RASPBERRY HONEY—lIn 60-lb. cans, for 
9¢c a Ib. In 10-Ib. cans by mail, postpaid up to 


for $2.00 a can. Sam- 


and including fourth zone, 
i Hutchinson & Son, 


ple by mail, 20c. Elmer 
Lake City, Mich. 

CHOICE well ripened heavy honey, light and 
light amber color. Let me know how many cans 
60 Ibs.) you can use. Will make you a satisfac- 
tory price. Sample, 10c. M. Noack, 3958 Polk 
St., Chicago, Il. y 








HONEY AND WAX WANTED 
BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—We will not 


guarantee any honey buyer's financial responsi 
cash 








bility and advise all beekeepers to sell for 

only, or on C. O. D. terms except when the 
buyer has thoroughly established his credit 
with the sellers. 

WANTED—White clover honey in _ 60-lb. 
ans. Roscoe F. Wixson, Dundee, New York. 

~ WANTED—Comb and extracted honey. Wm. 
March, 12801 Woodland Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

WANTED—White and amber extracted; No. 
1 comb. Jessup _ Honey Farms, Fortville, Indiana. 

“WANTED—Comb and extracted hone y Price 
it your yard on truck. Russell Smalley, Rippey, 
lowa 

WANTED—Chunk honey in the frame up to 
» tons. Central Ohio Apiaries, Millersport, 
Ohio. 

WANTED—No. 1 white comb honey in lots 
ip to 500 cases. Central Ohio Apiaries, Millers 
port, Ohio. 

WANTED—Comb and extracted honey. Mail 
sample, state quantity and price Sherfick 
Farms, Shoals, Ind. 

WANTED—Honey, all grades, amber and 
capping melter honey our specialty. Blue Rib 
bon Honey Co., Gurnee, Ill 

WANTED—Car lots or less, clover extracted 
honey, new cans. Clover Blossom Honey Co., 
712 Kossyth St., Columbus, Ohio 
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and amber honey. River 


Illinois. 


WANTED—Light 
side Apiaries, Russell, 

WANTED—Carlots of honey, 
shipping point and price. 


Mail sample. 
& Cookinham, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 


~WANTED—Comb honey in all grades; also 
extracted honey. Send samples and best price. 
C. W. Aeppler Company, Oconomowoc, Wis. 


WANTED—HONEY FOR CASH. Truck lots 
or carloads, good Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Ohio, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Dakotas and wes- 
tern honey. We are large cash buyers. Write us. 
W. F. Straub & Co., Chicago, Il. 

WANTED—Honey and beeswax. Beekeepers 
will find it to their advantage to communicate 
with us. Please send sample, state quantity 
available and prices. California Honey Com 
pany, Hamilton & Company, Agent, 108 W. 
Sixth St., Los Angeles, California. 


‘state quantity, 
Bryant 























FOR SALE 


ELECTRICAL uncapping’ knives, 
each; with thermostat, $14.00. Paul 
8000 Fulton Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

FOR SALE—Root 4-frame extractor with 
electric motor, uncapping knife with steam boil 





$10.00 
Krebs, 








er, $25.00. F. O. B. here. Gerald Saur, Ft. Atkin- 
son, Wis. 
~ QU ALITY bee “supplies. Prompt shipment. 


We take honey and beeswax 
The Hubbard Apiaries, 


Reasonable prices. 
in trade for bee supplies. 








Onsted, Mich. 

BEST quality bee supplies, attractive prices, 
prompt shipment. Illustrated catalog upon re 
quest. We take beeswax in trade for bee sup 
plies. The Colorado Honey Producers’ Assoc 
Denver, Colo. 

STRAW BEEHIVES, any quantity, any size, 


most excellent quality; also large sizes for pro- 
tection against winter weather. Usual size, $3. 
Send specified order resp. inquiry to J. M. C. W. 
Keman, Veenendaal (Holland). 





FOR SALE — Fine quality queen-mailing 
cages; Root quality bee supplies; both comb 
and extracted honey. Orders filled promptly. 
Write us or drive over M53, fifty miles north 
of Detroit. Hamilton Bee Supply Co., Almont, 
Mich. 

FOR SALE Nearly | new y eight- room house 
and all necessary outbuildings for carrying on 


package bee and queen business. Well located, 
good climate, good water, good roads. Sell with 
or without bees, or bee hive factory. Bargain 
Terms to right parties. Box 8, Care Gleanings 
in Bee Culture, Medina, Ohio. 





BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 








:AST month to obtain Italian queens, 50c 
eae - Citronelle Bee Co., Citronelle, Ala. 
“WINTER with queens that pay their way, 50c 


each. Mailed D. W. Howell, Shellman, 


Georgia. 
MOUNTAIN Gray 
for 1936 delivery at 


quick, 


Caucasian bees and queens 
code prices. P. B. Skinner 


see Co., Greenville, Ala. 
CAUCASIAN bees and queens. Booked up for 
1935, but accepting orders for 1936 delivery. 


solling Bee Co., Bolling, Ala. 

GOOD Caucasian queens and package bees 
for 1936 delivery. Booking orders now. Lewis 
& Tillery Bee Co., Greenville, Ala 

GOLDENS—tThese queens are pure Italians, 
line bred, for honey as well as color, good 
honey gatherers, very gentle to handle. Health 
certificate. Safe arrival. Satisfaction. Untested, 
50c; tested, $1.00; select tested, $1.50. D. T. 
Gaster, Rt. 2, Randleman, N. C 


(Classified ads continued on page 636.) 
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Thrifty Queens 


Guaranted to please............ 50c each 
Accredited and certified by the 
Alabama Dept. of Agriculture. 


W. J. Forehand & Sons, Ft. Deposit, Ala. 
Breeders since 1892. 


QUEENS 


Three-band Italians until Nov. 1. Pure 
mating and satisfaction guaranteed. 
50c each. 


W. 0. GIBBS COMPANY 
Box 81. BROOKFIELD, GA. 


CAUCASIAN APIARIES 


BROOKLYN, ALABAMA 


Breeders of Mountain Grey Caucasian 
Bees and Queens. Write for our 
descriptive circular. 











Choice Queens 


HOLLOPETER’S of Italians by 
return mail. Hardy, prolific, great workers, not 
Untested, 60c; 


From strain 


inclined to swarm one, two or 


more, 50c each. 


White Pine Bee Farms, Rockton, Pa. 





HIGH GRADE ITALIAN QUEENS 


‘*About Bees,’’ 
which is a treatise on Beekeeping for the be- 


Write for our free book, 


ginner as well as the commercial Beekeeper. 


JAY SMITH 
ROUTE FIVE, VINCENNES, INDIANA 





WHO WILL GET YOUR 


1936 BEE and QUEEN orders. Try MERRILL’S 
service and stock. You will be pleased. 
MERRILL BEE COMPANY 


Mississippi’s Oldest Shippers 
BUCATUNNA, MISSISSIPPI 





JENSEN’S “MAGNOLIA STATE” 
ITALIAN QUEENS 


still available at 50c each. Requeening late, after 
all brood has emerged, is regular practice with 
some commercial beekeepers and is a success. 
Don’t let a single colony go into winter queen- 
less or with a queen of doubtful caliber, Orders 
filled immediately. Quality guaranteed to equal 
our usual standard 


JENSEN’S APIARIES, Macon, Miss. 





PATENTS—C. J. WILLIAMSON 
Attorney for The A. I. Root Co. 
Munsey Bldg. Washington, D. C. 
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TALKS TO BEGINNERS 
(Continued from page 631) 


prevailing winter winds, either by nat- 
ural or artificial windbreaks. In the ab- 
natural windbreaks, such as 
buildings, trees, or hills, it is an advan- 
tage to build a high board fence with the 
boards spaced at least one inch apart to 
break the force of the wind. 

Some beekeepers use double-walled 
hives with packing permanently built in, 
which requires no additional packing. 
Such hives save labor and litter in api- 
aries. Bees in single walled hives should 
be packed. Each hive may be packed in a 
box large enough to allow from two to 
five inches of packing on the sides and 
ends, and four to eight inches on the top. 
It is an advantage to have some bottom 
packing as well. A bridge or tunnel must 
be provided at the entrance of the hive 
so that the bees can fly out on warm days 
during the winter. The box containing the 
hives should be made water-proof to keep 
the packing dry. Tarred paper can be ap- 
plied over the box. 

There are two articles on wintering in 
this issue, one by J. A. Munro, and the 

(Continued on page 637.) 


sence of 





Institute Publicity Sells Honey 

That the American Honey Institute is 
becoming well known not only throughout 
the United States but in foreign countries 
as well, is shown by articles appearing in 
foreign bee journals. A number of such 
articles praising the publicity work of 
the Institute have appeared during the 
past year—the most recent one of which 
is found in the Australasian Beekeeper 
for July, published in New South Wales. 
The title of the article is “Permanent 
Honey Publicity.” Under this heading 
honey publicity is discussed, and one bee- 
keeper calls attention to the fact that 
New Zealand honey is receiving the high- 
est price in the world as a result of near- 
ly $50,000 a year having been spent for 
advertising and publicity, as well as an 
additional $50,000 spent by an individ- 
ual company to advertise its honey. One 
speaker in discussing honey publicity and 
advertising states: “The Honey Institute 
of U. S. A. is doing wonderful work in 
publicity. If we could increase our con- 
sumption by one-fourth per head our trou- 
bles would disappear.” 

Another speaker remarks that the only 

(Continued on page 535.) 
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Institute Publicity Sells Honey 
(Continued from page 634.) 
way to provide permanent publicity is for 
everyone to contribute. 

It seems strange, indeed, that, with the 
great number of commercial beekeepers in 
the United States, less than 1000 of them 
support a program which produces honey 
publicity valued at $50,000 to $75,000 a 
year which commands the notice of the 
world. Every beekeeper who has honey to 
sell is riding on the wagon and most of 
them contribute nothing to this publicity 
campaign. Two people in the Institute of- 
fice work day after day creating publicity 
for honey. This publicity spreads into 
every section of the world, and comments 
and money orders are received from far 
distant countries to help the publicity 
program developed by the American Hon- 
ey Institute. 

The pity of it all is this: It would be 
so easy to increase the American Honey 
Institute’s honey publicity campaign to 
a point where it would bring a value of 
several hundred thousand dollars to the 
beekeeping industry of the United 
States. If every beekeper in the United 
States would pay in to an advertising 

(Continued on page 636.) 





QUEENS 


ITALIANS CAUCASIANS 


Reared right and shipped so they will 
reach you in good condition. Give us a 
trial and see. 


50c EACH 


ANY NUMBER 


Weaver Apiaries 
NAVASOTA, TEXAS 


McDonald Quality Queens 


Bred from hardy northern breeders. Big, 

prolific, three-banded Italian Queens that 

are hustlers. Bees are gentle—the kind of 

bee that you like to handle. Every queen 

that is sent out is a selected queen. Write 
for prices. 


L. H. McDONALD 
RT. 1, BOX 1213, CERES, CALIFORNIA 








WE DO HIGH CLASS JOB PRINTING. 
SEND US YOUR ORDER 
THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, MEDINA, OHIO 





BUY YOUR THREE-BANDED ITALIAN QUEENS FROM 


SHASTA APIARIES 


SHASTA, Shasta Co., CALIF. 





‘‘BETTER BRED ITALIAN QUEENS” 


Try our improved three-banded stock. Any quantity, 50c each. Dealers, 42'/.c each. 
Foundation and bee supplies at good prices. Write for prices. 


CALVERT APIARIES 


CALVERT, ALABAMA 





CARNIOLANS 
CAUCASIANS 


A few of these fine queens still on hand 
for late requeening. 
1 to 6, 60c each. Over six, 50c each. 
Tested, $1.00 each. 
ALBERT G. HANN, GLEN GARDNER, N. J. 





Dependable Italian Queens 
INSTANT SERVICE 
Select Untested Queens............. 50c 
15% discount to dealers 


CALIFORNIA APIARIES 
J. E. Wing. Cottonwood, California. 





QUEENS 


50c EACH, GUARANTEED. 
NO DISCOUNTS. 


THE CROWVILLE APAIRIES 


WINNSBORO, ROUTE 1, LOUISIANA. 





CARNIOLAN & AUSTRIAN QUEENS 


Our queens are hardy, gentle, prolific, great 
honey-gatherers, builders of very white combs. 
Use mostly wax in place of propolis. No foul- 
brood here. No package bees. 


Untested Queens, June 1 to Nov. 1, 50c. 
A. M. MIDDLETON, FORT EDWARD, N. Y. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMETS 


75 TWO-STORY colonies of Italian bees, 75 
supers, extractor, other equipment, $250. Guar- 
anteed no disease. Rufus Weaver, Ridgely, Tenn. 





QUEENS, while they last, 50c. Booking orders 
for packages for 1936. No advance in prices. 
300k your order now and be assured of prompt 
shipment. J. M. Cutts & Sons, Rt. 1, Montgom- 
ery, Alabama. 

NORTHERN- BRED old reliable Italian 
queens, bred for honey-getters, hardy, gentle 
bees, safe delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. 








Select untested, 75c;: select tested, $1.50. 
Willie Groom, Gashland, Mo. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
WANTED—Exchange printing for honey. 


Snapp Printing Co., Greeneville, Tenn, 


~ WANTED—300 or more colonies of bees to 
work on shares for 1936 season. G. K. Hutton, 
Gurnee, Ill 





‘TWO AIRDALE DOGS, 1 year; will exchange 
one or both for extractor or bee supplies. John 
Slater, Mountainville, N. Y. 


WANTED-—-To let on shares 200 or more 
colonies of bees located in and near Menomonie, 
Wis. M. C. Berry, Birchwood, Wis. 

W ANTED—To purchase several hundred sec- 
ond-hand hives, hottoms, and covers. Must be 


located in Minnesota. M. C, Berry, Birchwood, 
Wis 








Institute Publicity Sells Honey 

(Continued from page 635.) 
fund the sum of $1 for every ton of honey 
produced it would not be long before the 
publicity program could be made so great 
that every housewife would find it diffi- 
cult to pass through the day without hav- 
ing her attention called to honey as a 
food. 

The Institute has become so well known 
in the United States that frequent in- 
quiries come to the office asking where 
honey ean be bought. Following a policy 
set by the Institute no individual dealer 
is mentioned—hut a copy of the Honor 
Roll indicating the nearest members is 
sent immediately to those people making 
such inquiries and this means that more 
beekeepers are being brought in touch 
with the honey markets. 

[ appreciate quite fully that times are 
hard and that money is searee, but during 
such times co-operation is more important 
than in times of prosperity. Too many 
commercial beekeepers in the United 
States have failed to take advantage of 
the most important co-operative move- 
ment ever started in the United States. 
In fact, I think many of you should be 
ashamed for the lack of interest you have 
shown and your failure to take advantage 
of the opportunity that exists for improv- 
ing honey prices for every individual bee- 
keeper. 

We frequently receive letters inquiring 
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why certain beekeepers do not support the 
Institute. In time, these inquiries are go- 
ing to become more numerous. Do you 
want to be listed among those who are too 
indifferent about the welfare of your own 
publicity to participate in advertising the 
product from which your income is de- 
rived? 

Send in your membership at once—or, 
if you do not feel that you can contribute 
money, contribute a 60-pound can of honey 
and drop us a card so that it can be turned 
over to one of the State Keceivers and 
the money turned in by them when the 
honey is sold.—H. F. Wilson, Chairman, 
Institute Finance Committee. 








TALKS TO BEGINNERS 
(Continued from page 631.) 
other by C. H. Gilbert, pages 585 and 598. 
Wintering Bees in the Cellar 

In the far North cellar-wintering of 
bees is practiced quite generally. The cel- 
lar should be absolutely dark and the 
temperature should range between 40 and 
50 degrees Fahrenheit. The top of the bee 
cellar should be below the frost line. The 
bees should be put into the cellar after 
the last good cleansing flight in Novem 
ber and they should not be removed from 
the cellar until some time in April, when 
the first pollen is obtainable. Be sure to 
leave entrances of hives open and not 
screened. A coarse sereen over each hive 
entrance to exclude mice, but large 
enough to permit bees to pass through can 
be used. This also applies to outdoor win- 
tering. However, in outdoor wintering, 
hive entrances should be reduced to at 
least 2”x3<” to keep the bees as warm as 
possible. 





JUST NEWS 
(Continued from page 628.) 

The courts have held that bees are not 
a nuisance in themselves but may become 
such through carelessness of the owners, 
in which event complaint may be made 
and damages assessed. The ordinance as 
passed in West Virginia is nothing more 
than the operation of common law. It does 
not in itself prohibit the keeping of bees 
within West Virginia. It seems that the 
trouble arose because a beekeeper very 
carelessly put his bees near a line fence 
and within six feet of a neighbor’s back 
porch. There ean be no exeuse for such 
carelessness and it is no small wonder 
that the neighbor complained. 





vi 
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Program 


International Beekeepers’ Meetings 


American Honey Institute, American Honey Producers’ League and Michigan Bee- 
keepers’ Association, Hosts. 


October 7, 8, 9, 10, 1935, Hotel Statler, Detroit, Michigan. 


Monday, October 7, 1935 


9:00 A. M. 
Registration. 
10:00 A. M. 
Opening of convention, Harold A. 
President Michigan Beekeepers’ 
presiding. 
Invocation. 
Welcome to Michigan. 
Address—2J. ’. Newton, President 
Honey Producers’ League. 
Address—R. H. Kelty, President American Hon 
ey Institute. 
(nnouncements. 
Business meeting of American Honey 
ers’ League. 
Secretary’s report, Dr. V. 
paign, Il. 
Report of Standing Committees. 
Appointment of Convention Committees. 
1:30 P. M. 
Not a Beekeeper, But a Honey 
Bartlett, East Jordan, Mich. 
Producing and Shipping a Sixty-ton 
a Central Extracting Plant, Morley 
Georgetown, Ontario. 


Albaugh, 
Association, 


American 


Produc 


G. Milum, Cham 


Producer, Ira 


Crop to 
Pettit, 


The Production of Queen Bees, H. C. Short, 
Fitzpatrick, Ala. 

Progress in Production Methods, M. J. Deyell, 
The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 


The Lesser Wax Moth, Dr. V. G. 
versity of 


Milum, Uni 
Illinois, Champaign, Ill. 


Notes on Weather Influence on Nectar Scre 
tion, Kenneth Hawkins, G. B. Lewis Co., 
Watertown, Wis. 

Busy Bees Bring Bending Branches, H. D 


Hootman, Extension Horticulturist, M. S. C., 
East Lansing. 
8:00 P. M. 

Beekeeping Atmosphere, Frank C. Pellett, Nat- 
uralist, Author, Associate Editor American 
3ee Journal, Hamilton, Il. 

Reminiscences, Ernest R. Root, 
President The A. I. Root Co., 


Author, Editor, 
Medina, Ohio. 


Tuesday, October 8, 1935—Institute Day 
9:30 A. M. 

Announcements. 

Greetings, Miss Mary I. Barber, Director Home 
Economics Dept., W. K. Kellogg Co., Battle 
Creek. 

Remarks, Miss Edna V. Smith, State Leader of 
Home Economics Extension, M. S. C., East 
Lansing. 

The Home Maker’s Use of Honey, Miss Roberta 
Hershey, Nutrition Specialist, M. S. C., East 
Lansing. 

\ Traveling Kitchen Uses Honey—Miss Marion 
Sawyer, Detroit Free Press, Home Economics 
Dept. 

The Development of the Honey Center Golf 
Ball—E. LeRoy Pelletier, Advertising Mana- 
ger L. A. Young Golf Co., Detroit. 

Honey in Fermented Beverages—Dr. F. W. Fa- 
bian, M.S. C., East Lansing. 

Questions and Discussion. 


1:45 P. M. 
Announcements. 
Uses for Honey in the Dairy Industry, Prof. 
P. S. Lucas, M. S. C., East Lansing. 


Acid Base Balance of the Mineral Constituents 
of Honey, Dr. R. E. Lothrop, Bureau of 
Chemistry, Washington, D. C., 

Honey in Schools, Miss Grace P. McAdam, Su 
pervisor of Home Economics, Detroit Public 
Schools. 

American Honey Institute’s ‘‘Home Work,’’ 
Miss Mercedes Cranston, Assistant Secretary, 
American Honey Institute, Madison, Wis. 

Honey Jelly Research, Mr. Rhoades, Products 
Dept., California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, 
Chicago, Hl. 

Some Interesting Uses of Beeswax, Mr. Grout. 

Developing American Honey Institute’s Public 
ity Program, Mrs. Malitta 
Secretary, Madison, Wis. 

6:45 P. M. 


Fischer Jensen, 


-Annual Banquet. 


Wednesday, October 9, 1935 
9:00 A. M. 

Final Business Meeting of 
Producers’ League. 

Reports of Convention Committees. 

Election of Officers. 

General Business, 

Honey Market News Service, Harold J. Clay, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Educational Aids to Honey Production 


American Honey 


-Prof. 
F. B. Paddock, Extension Apiarist, Ames, 
lowa. 


Discussion of the Work of the Bee Culture 

Laboratory. James I. Hambleton, Senior Api- 
culturist, Washington, D. C, 

seekeeping Trends in Canada, C. B. Gooderham, 
Dominion Apiarist, Ottawa, Canada. 

Michigan's Beekeeper Registration Law—D. P. 
Barrett, Chief Apiary Inspector, Department 
of Agriculture, Lansing. 

Subject to be announced, Prof. H. 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. 


1:45 P. M. 


F. Wilson, 


Announcements 

Subject to be announced, Dr. E. J. 
C., Guelph, Ontario. 

Problems of Shipping Bees by Express, W. E. 


Dyce, O. A. 


Harrell, Hayneville, Ala. 
The Express Company's Service, J. H. Butler, 
Public Relations Dept., Railway Express 


Agency, New York City. 

Subject to be announced, M. G. Dadant, Dadant 
& Sons, Hamilton, Il. 

Subject to be announced, F. W 
nati, Ohio. 

Subject to be 
Apiarist, 
bus, Ohio 

Subject to be announced, Dr. M. C. Tanquary, 
Apiculturist, University of Minnesota, St 
Paul, Minn. 

Problems Involved in Large Scale Honey Mar- 
keting, W. F. Straub, President, J a 
Straub & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


. Muth, Cincin- 


announced, Chas, Reese, 


State 
Department of Agriculture, 


Colum- 


Thursday, October 10, 1935. 
9:00 A. M 
Tour through Henry Ford's plants, River Rouge. 
1:30 P. M. 
Visit to Greenfield Village, Dearborn. 
Special trips will be arranged for those who 
wish to visit apiaries in the surrounding dis- 
tricts. 
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A nnouncing 


FOR THE LAST TIME THAT 


National Honey Week 


TAKES PLACE 


Nov. 10 to 16, 1935 


THE PROGRAM IS READY AND IT’S FREE FOR THE ASKING 
Write for your copy today, check it as soon as it arrives, and then let us know 
at once what material you wish for developing the best local National Honey 
Week your community has ever experienced. EARLY orders assure EARLY 
deliveries, 


“According to thy faith, so be it unto you” 


230 BEEKEEPERS believe American Honey Institute is a sound and practi- 
cal institution to help create a market for their honey. Because they have 
faith in the Institute’s future and want its program to proceed uninterrupted, 
they have pledged their support for the NEXT FIVE YEARS on the basis 
of $961.75 and 2,800 pounds of honey annually. If you believe as these bee- 
keepers do, will you help the Finance Committee by sending in your five-year 
pledge today? The coupon below is for your convenience. 


American Honey Institute 


Madison Wisconsin 


I believe in American Honey Institute. Thus I pledge for the next five years 
to send annually a membership of 


a a 


((This page donated to American Honey Institute by Gleanings in Bee Culture.) 








—— 
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SPINSTER JANE SAYS— 
(Continued from page 609.) 
them more room to spread out and grow? 
Poor little people! 

Do leaders of men ever aspire to win 
fame by showing their mighty prowess in 
battle? It reminds us of that old trial by 
combat. Men are only boys underneath 
the skin, and at a certain “silly” age they 
are braggarts and delight in “showing 
off.’ Are leaders not above this? And 
right here may we congratulate the Unit- 
ed States on her stand. 

There is no silly age for bees. They 
never show off, unless it may be when 
swarming. Some may love to do flying 
stunts before their beloved queen, but 
none ever crash. If parents could only 
discover their secret in bringing up and 
training their children—well, big families 
then would become our country’s greatest 
asset. 

Today’s modernism as they term this 
new convention-lax, ultra-freedom, in our 
young people, is blamed on the Great 
War. As yet bees are vastly superior in 
wisdom to many of the younger genera- 
tion. My great fear is that if one great 
war could work such havoe in our morals, 
what if another greater war should come? 
Will Christianity and moral rectitude ut- 
terly vanish? 

Besides being wise as any Solon, thrifty 
as any Seot, and temperamental as any 
Hollywood star, bees have perfected an 
other medicine—that dark honey cure for 
hay fever. It makes me feel a fit of rhym- 
ing coming on, so excuse the following. 

If you want a job that’s fine, 
Keep bees. 

If your income’s less than mine, 
ceep bees. 

[ can vouch that from their honey, 

You can make a pot of money 

'Fraid of stings? Say, don't be funny! 
Keep bees. 


If ambitious, wanting 
Keep bees. 


work 


If small tasks you do not shirk 
Keep bees. 
Stings will rheumatism cure, 


Sneezing need no more endure, 
Isn't this enough to lure? 

Keep bees. 
‘Spinster Jane. 








PACKAGE BEES 
QUEENS SUPPLIES 


We have just completed most suc- 
cessful shipping season and we wish to 
friends for their, con- 


Our volume of busi- 


our 


thank our many 
tinued patronage. 
ness increased twenty per cent, our ship- 
ping losses were less than one half of 


one per cent. 
. 


We hope to do still better next season. 
Let us figure with you for next season's 
We will book last 


prices, there be a 


needs. your order at 


season's and should 


reduction you will receive it. 


+. 
Remember the Honey Institute; they 
deserve your help; you need theirs, 
2 


The Stover Apiaries 


MAYHEW, MISS. 


























Moore’s Strain 


Leather Colored Italian Queens 
Superior Stock 


50c Each 


World-wide reputation for honey-gathering, har- 
diness, gentleness, etc., since 1879. Safe ar- 
rival and satisfaction guaranteed. Circular free. 


J. P. Moore 


MORGAN KENTUCKY 


HIGH CLASS JOB PRINTING. 
THE A. L. ROOT OO., MEDINA, O. 





For Successful Wintering 


Garon’s Strain of Bright Italian Queens will quickly restore your col- 


ony strength after summer’s ravages. 50c each. Discount to dealers. 


GARON BEE COMPANY, DONALOSONVILLE, LOUISIANA 
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0 

YORK’S | 

\ 

: 

\t 

QUALITY BRED BEES AND |: 

HI 

QUEENS H 

t 

Low summer prices expire with this |) 

month. If you have not finished requeen- iH 

ing, this is your last chance before prices \ 

advance. . 

Untested Italian Queens...... 50c each \ 

Two-pound Packages Italian Bees it 

i. _—rpersre $1.95 each |} 

Three-pound Packages Italian Bees It 

Wee GUNES cn ccccccces $2.55 each ' 

Package Oolonies, Ohio, Summer, 1934. PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS Hl 
eee FOR 1936 it 

We offer the same good quality for 1935. We are preparing now for the coming | 
season and our output will be greatly en- || 

YOUNG, PURE, THREE-BANDED larged to handle increased business. It Hl 
' 


ITALIAN BEES 
Select young laying queens. Gentle, vigor- 
ous, honey-producing stock. 


will cost you nothing to book your order 
now and we urge customers to do so. 
Take advantage of this opportunity and 
avoid any possible delay or disappoint- 
ments on your next spring requirements. 


PRICES JUNE 1 TO OCT. 31: 


We are prepared to handle any size orde 





2-lb. pkgs. with queens........ $1.95 each and same are always highly appreciated. 
ach It is the general opinion that the same 
S-Ib. pkgs. with queens........ 2.55 e 1935 spring prices will remain in effect 


Select 1935 laying queens...... .50 each 
Accredited and certified by the Alabama 


Dept. of Agricult . d teed 
ic YORK BEE CO., JESUP, GA. 


H. C. SHORT The Home of Quality 


FITZPATRICK, ALA. Boasssssssssssssssssss 


the coming season. 
We are also dealers for Lewis Beeware 
and Dadant’s Foundation. 
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